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GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


The Firestone patented Gum-Dip- 
ping process transforms the cotton cords 
into a strong, tough, sinewy unit. 
§ > Liquid rubber penetrates every cord and 
ar i ’ coats every fiber, guarding against in- 
ternal friction and heat, greatly increas- 
ing the strength of the cord body, and 
giving longer tire life. 


TWO EXTRA 
GUM-DIPPED CORD PLIES 
UNDER THE TREAD 


This is a patented construction, and the 
two extra Gum-Dipped cord plies are 
that you get 56% stronger 
bond between tread and cord body, 
and tests show 26% greater protection 
against punctures and blowouts. It sets 
a new standard for tire performance on 
high speed cars. 


NON-SKID TREAD 


Tough, live rubber specially compound- 
ed for long, slow wear. Scientifically 
designed non-skid gives greater trac- 
tion and safe, quiet performance. 


CONSTRUCTION + QUALITY + PRICE 





EXTRA VALUES COUNT 


The Tire That Taught THRIFT to Millions 


Low PRICES on tires is one thing—extra 


quality at low prices is quite another. 


When you can get the Extra Values of Fire- 
stone’s two patented construction features— 
Gum-Dipping and Two Extra Gum-Dipped 
Cord Plies Under the Tread—at no premium in 
price, you are getting the most in Safety and 
Mileage your money can buy. 


Prices for these extra quality tires are un- 
believably low today; in fact, the lowest ever 
known. 

You owe it to the safety of your family and 
yourself to equip your car with Firestone—the 
Strongest and Safest Tires you can buy at the 
price you want to pay. 


Drive in today. The Firestone Service Dealer 
will show you sections cut from Firestone Tires 
—also special brand mail order tires and others 
—take them in your own hands and check the 
construction for yourself. You and you alone 
be the Judge. Then you will understand why 
Firestone Tires are the outstanding preferencex 
of car owners. 


In these days of thrifty buying — FIRE- 
STONE EXTRA VALUES COUNT! 


Listen to the “VOICE OF FIRESTONE” Every 
Monday Night over N.B.C. Nationwide Network 
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‘onl ‘i FIRESTONE FIRESTONE) FIRESTONE FIRESTONE 
MAKE “« fot MAKE Tro | Nee | Tyee 
_ OF CAR Size Cash Price | Cash Price OF CAR Cash Price } Cash Price 
Each Per Pair Each Per Pair 
| Ford | ane . Stu’b’k’r ) 

Chevroiet | 4-40-21/64-79/$9-39) lauburn...|| 5 59_181¢8.35|16.20 
| Chevrolet_| 4.50-20| 5-35/10.38] [keg 
Ford.___...| 4-50-21] 5-43 10.54 - aah diva ) 
| > ner..| 
| Ford...) Marmon. || 5.50-19] 8.48|16.46 
Ww Kipper. (| 4-75-19] ©-33/12.32) |Dablond.| 
Plym’th...) Chrysler_) 
= I ee iad St *b’k? \ 6.00-18) 10.65 20.66 
Erskine |] 4.75-20| 6.43)/£2-48) [Vien ® | i. D. 

Chandler eee | 

DeSoto. .... “il akg | 6.00-19 10.85 21.04 

Dodge... > ie - db. 

Durant |] 500-19] 6.65|12.90] [UP bile- 
sl iene 7} 620-90 50.95/31 -24 

Roosevelt : - vd. 

Willys-K. ) Pierce A... 6.00-21 11.10|21.54 
Natgx-~ |] 500-20] 6.75/13-10] [puick 6.00-22 11.60/22.50 
| ; , 2. 
| Essex —-- |] 5 90-21| 6.98|13.54| [Pierce A. 6-50-19 12.30 23.86 
| ds’ bile ° ° 
ee Stutz... 6.50-20]12.65|2.4.54 
| Chevrolet 5.25-18| 7-53|/14-60) |e aittac_) H. D. 
| Olde"bile | Lincoln___ > 7.00-20 14.65 28.42 

as 0.20- . . Packard ..}} H. D. 
| Buick 5.25-21] 8.15|15.82 




















| Truck pane Bus Tires i t | 
Tire Size | FIRESTONE | FIRESTONE restone Firestone 
ae Oldfield Old field COURIER TYPE COURIER TYPE 
Heavy ‘ by F by A nite cass Price 1h Sesciol trend ak Bisa Ou 
sh Price ash Price ash Prici ail Or ir ash Pric 
Duty apex Per Pair | Each geet | Per Pair y fa | 6 
0x5... 15.45 | $29.96 4.40-21|$ 3.63 $3.63 |$'7.04 
2 4.50-21| 3-98 | 3.93 | 7.74 | EACH 
32x6...... 26.50 | 51.00) [sox314c1| 3.57 3.57 | 6.92 | WHEN 
34x7._..- 36.40 70.60 pg ord 
36x8..| 51.65 | 100.20 Firestone ee 
6.00-20] 14.50] 28.14 SENTINEL Tyee : 
4.40-211$3-95| $3.95 |[$7-66 
apne pogo pip 4.50-21] 4-37] 4.37 | 8.46 
7.50-20] 26.45 | 51.60] [4.75-19] 5.12] 5.12 | 9.94 Fi 
9.00-20| 46.50 90.40 5.00-19] 5-39 5.39 [10.46 irestone 
— : . 5.25-21| 6-63] 6.63 |12.86 SENTINEL TYPE 
9.75-20} 61.65 | 120.00 Other Sizes Proportionately Low S$ 4 .% 
* FIRESTONE do not manufacture tires under 
special brand names for mail order houses and EACH 
others to distribute. Special Brand Tires are WHEN | 
made without the manufacturer’s name. They : gto 
are sold without his guarantee or responsi- b.4O-21 
bility for service. Every Firestone Tire bears the : 
Firestone name and the quality excels that of 
special brand mail order tires sold at thesame prices. 
- ae ‘ 











*% One of the largest magazine publishing houses published a survey which they recently 


In this survey they covered twelve states and interviewed 1,403 of their subscribers. 
They found that 68% of those interviewed are going to buy tires this summer, and that BOL 
27.2% of these car owners are going to buy Firestone Tires—the next highest is only 20.6% “ 
which shows the demand for Firestone Tires is 32% more than for any other make. 


TIRES - TUBES - BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING - SPARK PLUGS - RIMS - ACCESSORIES 


made to find out the tire buying plans of car owners for this year. 




















Copyright, 1932, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Farm Work for Early Summer 


North Carolina State College Men Join Us in Messages 


I. Eight Brief Reminders for June 


OP-DRESSING cotton soon after it is thinned 
F ce corn when it is knee-high with 100 to 150 

pounds per acre of readily available nitrogen will 
pay a good profit. 

2. If not assured of a surplus of corn, let’s plant 
Mexican June corn now. This variety resists drouth 
and is especially suited to late planting. : 

3. Let’s cull and sell the old and non-laying hens. 
This will save feed and furnish cash at a time when 
money is needed. 

4, Small grain stubble that was not sowed to 
lespedesa may be planted in sweet potatoes, sor- 
ghum, rutabagas, cowpeas, millet, Sudan grass, or 
tomatoes, snapbeans, cabbage, collards, or corn. 

5. There is no weed so harmful to lespedeza as 
dodder. It kills the lespedeza plants and infests the 
lespedeza seed, unfitting it for sowing. Chop the 
dodder out with a hoe or kill it with chemicals or 
a blow torch—even if this does kill a few lespedeza 
plants, too. 

6. Cows, sows, hens, and their offspring, as 
well as sheep, goats, and even mules have better 
health and strength, do better work, and perform 
every function better if they have a shady place to 
test between meals or when not at work. So if 
there are no friendly trees, let’s build a shed or 
even a brush or straw arbor. 

7, For dairy cows let’s keep these standard 
rules in. mind:— 


1, Feed daily 1 pound of legume hay for each 100 
pounds of the cow’s weight. 


2. Feed daily 3 pounds of silage for each 100 pounds 
of the cow’s weight if she is not getting its equivalent 
i pasturage. 


3, Feed 1 pound of concentrates or grain for each 
3 or 4 pounds of milk produced, according to its per- 
centage of butterfat. 


8, So long as a horse or mule continues to 
sweat freely, there is little danger of sunstroke. 
But if sweating stops and panting starts, these are 
possible danger signals. Take the animal to shade 
at once and apply cold water to the head only. Ap- 
plying cold water to the body of an overheated 
horse, mule, or hog is an easy way to kill these 
ammals. Apply cold water to the head; rub the 


body with coarse, rough cloths or burlap. 


Il. “Shall I Side-dress Cotton?” 


TEts made on the Edgecombe experiment sta- 
tion (Norfolk sandy loam soil) in several recent 

years should answer this question, says Prof. C. B. 
Williams, “Each pound of nitrogenous fertilizer used 
4 a side-dressing increased the yield by 5.2 pounds of 
seed cotton at a cost of two-fifths of a cent a pound. 
Owever, if acre yields are very low or if the soil is 
already well filled with nitrogen applied in a soil build- 
= Program or in fertilizer, then side-dressing may not 
y. 

_ For average soils an application of quick acting! 
utrogen will pay higher profits even at the low price of 
ents per pound for cotton, if applied soon after chop- 
Ming and before blooms have opened. 


Il. Dr. Winters and Blair Talk Hay 


HEN we saw Dr. R. Y. Winters, director of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, the other 

Y, he was still urging more hay crops—one bushel of 
Soybeans with two or three pecks of cowpeas per acre, 


oe two bushels soybeans alone. “The heavier seeding 


of soybeans helps them compete with weeds and grasses 
and means finer hay,” he added. “And we should not 
cut hay too late. More tons per acre may come from 
harvesting after blooming, but the feed value per pound 
is greater if cut earlier—the plants hold their leaves 
better, are more palatable, and richer in protein. 


“Yes, fertilization of hay crops will pay, phosphate 
and potash principally ; say 300 pounds of 2-8-4.” 


“Any message about lespedeza?” we asked. 


—Courtesy International. 

With cutting and threshing completed in one operation the 

land is immediately ready for the quick work with the multi- 
ple-disk plow and the soybean drill. 


“Yes, where this was sowed on open land, clip the 
weeds that have started. Or else keep weeds in check 
by grazing with sheep and cattle, taking them off in 
time to save a crop of seed or hay. Experiments last 
year indicated that fields that had been grazed had 
fewer weeds and dodder and made better growth.” 

“Do not follow small grain with small grain,” urges 
Agronomist E. C. Blair. “This will upset plant food 
balance and be responsible for increased numbers of 
weeds, insects, and diseases. Broadcast cowpeas or soy- 
beans on stubble land—Laredo soybeans or Groit, Black, 
or Whippoorwill cowpeas on land not infested with 
wilt. If wilt is present, then sow Iron or Brabham 


cowpeas.” 


IV. Five Rules for Hog Profits 


a HERE never was a time when hogs did not pay 

more than the market value of corn,” W. W. Shay, 
North Carqlina swine specialist reminds us. “Why some 
farmers produce pork at a profit and others at a loss 


can be illustrated by two hog raising neighbors. Farmer 
A bought a new car with his hog profit money. Farmer 
B went into bankruptcy. Both had good hogs, well 
fed and fed right. But Farmer B’s land produced less 
than 20 bushels of corn per acre; it cost him more to 
grow it than if he had bought it. Farmer A’s band pro- 
duced more than 40 bushels of corn per acre—costing 
much less than the market price. Here is the secret of 
profitable pork production in the South—high yields of 
corn produced at a low cost. No man should expect 
hogs to be fed at a profit from feeds produced on 
poor land. All other things being equal, hog 
profits depend directly upon high acre yields of 

corn produced at low cost.” 
Four more hog pointers from Shay are these :— 


1. Keep brood sows on a good pasture and feed 
them enough corn and fish meal to keep them 
growing gradually all the time. After four weeks 
old, keep all market hogs on a self-feeder and feed 
the standard ration of corn and fish meal, and cot- 
tonseed meal when it is cheap. 


2. Hogs must be provided with good shade 
through the summer and an abundance of pure 
water that is always accessible. Let’s remember 
that 40 per cent of a hog is water. What does 
water cost? 

3. Hogs in cholera areas should be vaccinated 
before weaning and all pigs should be castrated be- 
fore weaning. But do not vaccinate and castrate 
at the same time. 

4. Carry hogs to 200 pounds as soon as possible, 
or in not over 6 or 7 months. Hogs reach their 
peak of profit at a weight of 225 pounds. A 200- 
pound hog sold in September will pay more net 
cash than a 300-pound oily hog sold in December. 


V. Summer Care of Dairy Cows 


‘i URING June and as much of July as the 

pastures are good,’ Extension Dairyman 
John A. Arey reminds us, “we can get an econom- 
ical milk flow from pasture and about one-half the 
winter grain allowance. But as pastures get short 
and dry, supplement them with soiling crop or 
silage and hay, and gradually increase the grain 
part of the ration. While the pasture is good and 
succulent, a 15 to 18 per cent crude protein grain 
mixture will give good results. But when the pas- 
ture becomes short and tough, protein content 
should be increased as well as the quantity fed. 

“It is also a good practice to provide temporary 
grazing to fall’ back on when the permanent pasture 
weakens the latter part of July and August. Sudan 
grass seeded on fertile soil about the middle of June 
will meet this need.” 


VI. Look Out for the Pullets 


"| Ooe out for your pullets now,” says Dr. R. S. 
Dearstyne. ‘These should now be of range stock 
size with large frame and body vitality. Provide range, 
green feed, and shade. Keep developing mash before 
them at all times, and scratch feed twice a day. Sell all 
undersized weaklings. A lack of green feed or using 
green feed of a poor type may bring about a vitamin 
deficiency ; to correct this use a 1 per cent biologically 
tested cod liver oil in the mash. Worm all pullets at 
least six weeks before going into the laying house in 
order that they may start the laying year free from 
parasites.” 








| Friendly Talks From Longview 








Farm 


The Greatest Lesson From 35 Years of Effort 


te Mr. and Mrs. Farmer:— 
Once again I find myself where I wish to have 


a sort of heart-to-heart talk with all the farm 
men and women who read our paper. And so I am let- 
ting my usual “Longview Farm Talk” take the form of 
a letter—a personal letter in spirit 
if not in fact—about conditions 
confronting agriculture. 

I 

HIRT Y-FIVE years ago yes- 

terday, while still in my teens, 
I left a typical small Southern 
farm and began work on The 
Progressive Farmer. 1 worked in 
a cotton field the day before I be- 
gan work on the paper. Cotton 
was then 5 cents a pound as it is now. A depression had 
been on for several years as one now has been. The farm 
which had been the home of my father and grandfather 
was under mortgage as so many farms now are. Some- 
how or other my father and I had managed to make 
enough payments to avoid foreclosure but onty with the 
greatest difficulty—as is true of so many farmers today. 





CLARENCB POE 


With this background of sympathy and understand- 
ing of the small farmer’s life and problems I began 
farm paper work. And now for exactly half of the 
Psalmist’§ “three score years and ten’ I have been sin- 
cerely striving to help our Southern farm folks. Able 
co-laborers have worked with me. Extension workers, 
county agents, vocational teachers, and other agencies 
unknown thirty-five years ago, have come into being 
and have labored earnestly and valiantly. 

And yet, in spite of all this sincere effort and in spite 
of undoubted improvements in methods of farming and 
home making, the economic condition of the average 
farmer in 1932 is much like it was in 1897. Farm prices 
are about as low as they then were, and farm tenancy 
and farmers’ debts have increased. The visions of agri- 
cultural leaders such as Colonel Polk and Professor 
Massey and Doctor Knapp have not been realized. “For 
he shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satis- 
fied,” says a prophecy in Isaiah, but those of us who 
have worked for a generation for the betterment of 
Southern farm conditions have not seen of the travail 
of our souls. 

And this morning I am set to wondering what the 
trouble has been. Why has not our work been more 
effective ? 

II 


HE answer, I believe, is found in two facts :— 


1. Most agencies have tried relatively too hard 
to do something for the farmer as an individual. 

2. None of us have tried hard enough to help 
farmers do something for themselves through organi- 
zation. 

At a time when Southern agriculture faces perhaps 
the gravest crisis of its history, there is probably less 
organization—and because of less organization, conse- 
quently less leadership—than at almost any other time 
for a generation. And if the next thirty-five years are 
to be more fruitful in Southern agricultural progress 
than the last thirty-five, I believe this result will come 
only through the organization of farmers and farm 
women—the women working always with the men. I 
had the privilege of a personal friendship with Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the great Irish agricultural leader, 
and the last words I saw from his pen keep coming 
back to me :— 

“The great mistake farmers make is that they have 
not learned the meaning of modern conditions of combi- 
nation. They are individuals struggling against highly 
organized conditions.” 

III 

pLOOK back over thirty-five years of sincere and 

earnest effort to help the Southern farm folks from 
whom I sprang and of whose blood I am. And I look 
forward to thirty-five years ahead in which I hope to 
have a part, but in which a younger generation of lead- 
ers will carry most of the heat and burden of the day. 
And to them and to the plain farmers and farm women 
all over Dixie I would give this message :— 

Agricultural agencies should not strive to do less to 
help the farmer as an individual, but— 

We must work a thousandfold harder to enable 
farmers to help. themselves through organization, 

Some sincere agricultural leaders have distrusted 
and feared the organization of farmers. And of course 
not all farm organizations have been wise or their lead- 
ers worthy. But these are risks that must be taken in 
any line of work. Farm organizations from experience 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


will learn to select the right sort of leaders and to adopt 
the right sort of policies. They will not learn in any 
other way. As old Nathaniel Macon used to say, “The 
tempest of democracy is better than the calm of des- 
potism.” 
IV 
E pias the situation that confronts you and nearly all 
other farmers in the South today. 

“Here for the last two or three years,” you say, “we 
have been attending to our farm business as usual. We 
have been content to work hard, live rather hard, and 
be satified with just the necessities of life. But some 
mysterious forces from away off somewhereehave made 
their influence felt in every family circle—have injured 
the income and living standards of every farmer, every 
farm woman, every farm boy or girl.” 





The farmer can no longer assume that if he works 
hard and attends to his own business he will get along 
somehow. He is a member of a complex civilization. 
Furthermore, the men who are supposed to have been 
the leaders and masters of this complex civilization— 
our boasted captains of industry and finance—have 
bungled things so badly that there is disaster. in their 
own fields, and their bungling has brought disaster to 
agriculture. Farmers and farm women as voters and 
citizens must find out what these disastrous forces are 
and how best to combat and control them. And as we 
think over this matter, two fundamental facts stand 
out :— 

1. These problems cannot 
studied without organization. 

2. Even if they were effectively studied, the proper 
remedies could not possibly be secured without organi- 
zation. 

Let’s keep both these facts in mind. Farmers need 
organization to study their problems. They need to 
come together and get every man’s ideas and every 
man’s information about what’s the matter and what’s 
the remedy. Each farmer studying by himself in his 
own home will get nowhere. He will not even feel sure 
of his opinions after he forms them. But after full in- 
vestigation and discussion in organizations, we can get 
an intelligent rural public opinion which will solidify 
farm thinking. We can develop farm leadership, and 
we can give farm leadership the support it must have 
for success. 





even be intelligently 





Poems of Nature and 
Country Life: 
“A Day in June” 


EARLY all our 

poetry lovers are 
no doubt already fa- 
miliar with these lines 
of Lowell's. Subscrib- 
these 
will 


ers who know 
verses, 
enjoy re-reading 
And others will certainly be glad to 
get acquainted with them:— 


however, 





them. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; | 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 


The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 

The cows!ip startles in meadow green, : 
The buttercup catches the sun in her chalice. 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings; 

He sings to the wide world, she to her nest, 

In the nice ear of Nature, which song is best? 





—James Russell Lowell. 
a 








Without organization we can neither discover nor 
develop leadership. And _ without leadership neither 
farmers nor any other group can do anything. 

V 

TER thirty-five years of agricultural effort, there. 

fore, my supreme appeal is for the organization of 
Southern farmers and farm women. Large scale coop- 
erative selling organizations are good, but they do not 
develop active local leadership. There must be neigh- 
borhood organizations where the farmers and farm 
women come together every week or every other week 
to discuss their difficulties and opportunities, to enrich 
community social life, and to develop an acquaintance- 
ship, a comradeship, and a friendship out of which alone 
can we expect farm unity. 

I would appeal to farm leaders everywhere to recog- 
nize this fact. But especially would I appeal to every 
farm man and farm woman to recognize it. We must 
come to think of the farm neighborhood without an 
organization as a slacker neighborhood. We must come 
to realize that the farmer or farm woman who is not in 
some organization is a slacker in the agricultural army. 

For thirty-five years the emphasis has been too large- 
ly on doing something for the farmer as an individual. 
That effort has largely failed. Henceforth the supreme 
effort should be to enable farmers to help themselves 
through organization. That effort will finally triumph. 


Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 





Rural Comradeship 


9 . 
Fun for Farmers’ Meetings 
ORE fun for farmers’ meetings! Here are some 
ideas :— 
At a farmers’ picnic we attended some time 
ago the following program was carried out, local mer- 
chants and others furnishing a number of prizes :— 


1. Largest farm family (all in attendance). 

Farm couple married the longest (both in attendance). 
Newest “newly (in attendance). 

Best 4-H club uniform (worn by club girl). 

. Women’s contests:— 

(a) A rolling pin contest (married women only); (b) nail 
driving contest; (c) a shrubbery naming contest; (d) egg car- 
rying contest. 

6. Men’s contests :— 


(a) Tug of war (married men against single men); (b) 
legume naming contest; (c) horseshoe pitching contest. 


7. Boys’ contests:— 


(a) 75-yard dash; (b) potato race; (c) sack race; (d) three- 
legged race; (e) baseball throw; (f) wheelbarrow race; (g) 
legume naming contest for 4-H club members. 


8 Community singing, 20 minutes. 


: to 
Qomething, & Read 


John Marshall Liked Jane Austen 


$ T THE summit of his career,” says Senator 

Beveridge in his Life of John Marshall, “he 

(Marshall) read all of Jane Austen’s works, 
and playfully reproved Associate Justice Story for 
failing to name her in a list of autnors given in his 
Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard. ‘I was a little 
mortified,’ he wrote Story,. ‘to find that you had not 


weds” 


nap en 





admitted the name of Miss Austen into your list of . 


>” 


favorites. 

This testimony may remind some reader to look up 
some of Jane Austen’s stories. Among them are Pride 
and Prejudice (which Disraeli read 17 times), Emma 
(accounted by many critics her greatest work), an 
Mansfield Park (regarded as her masterpiece y 
Macaulay, who adored her genius). It was of jane 
Austen that Sir Walter Scott said, “That young lady 
had a talent for describing the involvements, feelings, 
and characters, of ordinary life which is to me the 
most wonderful I ever met with.” 


A Thought for Today 


ND, assuredly, no thoughtful man ever came to o 

end of his life and had time, a little space of @ . 
from which to look back upon it, who did not kay 
and acknowledge that it was what he had done ® 
sefishly and for others, and nothing else, that satis H 
him in the retrospect and made him feel that he 
played the man—Woodrow Wilson. 
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To Enjoy a Three-way Profit From the Milking Herd 


Clean Up Abortion 


RADICATING contagious or infectious abortion 
is like killing a three-headed monster :— 
1. It increases production and profit per cow. 

2. It eliminates disease losses in the herd. 

3. It automatically culls diseased and “boarder” cows 
that produce price breaking surpluses. 

Disease free herds are equally as important as high pro- 
ducing herds. Both are necessary for profitable dairying. 

Contagious abortion not only causes the loss of 
calves, sterility, slow breeding, retained afterbirth 
and lameness, but it also actually decreases tre- 
mendously milk and butterfat yields. A disease free 
herd will produce more milk and butterfat with the 
same feed and care as the same herd 
either partially or entirely infected 
with this most terrible of all cattle 
diseases. 

At the Oregon State Agricultural 
College infectious abortion costs 
were found to be high. Some of the 
losses were :— 

1. During 1919-1921 the abortion 
infected cows gave 28 per cent less 
milk than the cows free from abor- 
tion. Even when diseased cows car- 
ried calves full time their milk and 
butterfat production fell below the 
expected normal. : 


2. Among 44 reacting cows there 
were 31 cases of garget in three 








years, During the same time there were two cases of 
garget in 27 abortion free cows. . 

3. Thirteen out of 69 positive (abortion-infected) 
cows were sold on account of complete sterility within 
four years. Of 56 negative (abortion free) cows none 
went to the butcher because of sterility in four years. 

4, During the same four year period the positive 
cows required 3.25 bull services for each pregnancy, the 
negative group 2.47. 

5. During the same four years the cows from the 
Positive group averaged one live calf every 19.6 months, 
the negative group one live calf every 13.4 months. 


6. Chronic enlarged joints with lameness were fairly 
humerous among the reacting group. They were very 
unusual among the non-reacting group. 

Startling isn’t it! Abortion is too terrible a de- 
stroyer to treat with indifference! ! 


ISCONSIN throws further light on the subject 
through four years’ work with from 60 to 100 ani- 
mals of breeding age :— 
: I. Positive (diseased) animals had two and a half 
mes as many abortions as negative (abortion free) 
animals, 
2. Sterility was four times as frequent in suspicious 
mals and eight times as frequent in positive animals 
4% In negative animals. 


ani 


3. Sixty-two per cent of positive animals had abor- 
‘on infection in the udders. 


5 There’s food for thought. in these results, 
your own conclusions. 
alters facts, 


Draw 
A failure to face facts never 


A study of abortion work at a number of experiment 


stations leaves the following facts impressed on my mind 


i a8 being vitally important to practical dairymen :— 





By: BEN KILGORE 


1. The cause of infectious or contagious abor- 
tion is an extremely hardy and virulent organism 
called the Bacillus abortus Bang. 

2. A large majority of abortions 
(but not all) are infectious abortions. 

3. The blood test is the best 
method known of detecting infectious 
abortion. 


4. While it is not 100 per cent ac- 
curate, it is remarkably accurate when 
correctly made, and far more accu- 


—Pictures by U. S. D. A. and 
Ala. Extension Service. 


A nice part of the profit 
and pleasure from the right 
sort of dairying comes 
from the calf crop. That’s 
another good reason for 
cleaning up the abortion. 
By the way, the young 
man at the left is teaching 
a calf to lead. 


rate than a lot of people would 
lead you to believe. 

5. Positive animals rarely, if 
ever, become clean. 

6. Suspicious animals may 
clear up, but in the meantime, 
may prove dangerous carriers 
and should be separated from 
negative animals for retest. 

7. The carrier that does not 
actively abort is more danger- 
ous in spreading the disease to negative animals than the 
active aborter because the latter can be isolated. The 
blood test is the only means of detecting carriers. 

8. The bull is rarely a carrier but it pays to use sani- 
tation and judgment in handling a breeding bull. 

9. The disease is transmitted through the mouth to 
the digestive tract and thence to the reproductive organs 
and the udder. 

10. Large numbers of abortion germs are thrown off 
by active aborters and carriers, as long as there is any 
discharge from the uterus, from a short time before 
calving or aborting until the cow has thoroughly cleaned. 


11. The germs of abortion have been found in the 
uterine discharges of infected cows for six to eight 
weeks after abortion has occured. 

12. The infection is passed on to clean cows by eat- 
ing bedding, stable litter, and pasture contaminated by 
infected uterine discharges, also by the negative animal 
licking the soiled tails and rumps of aborters, or by eat- 
ing bits of infected afterbirth. 

13. The infected cow is practically a harmless cow, 
after she has passed the cleaning period of six to eight 
weeks and has had the tail, rump, and other soiled parts 
of the body washed and disinfected. 


14. There is no discharge of abortion germs from the 





















































uterus at the “heat periods” following the clean- 
“ ing period of six to eight weeks. 

15. Calves do not contract the disease by 
drinking milk from infected dams. If removed 
to clean quarters and this milk discontinued by 
the time calves are six months old they will be 
free from abortion at maturity. 

16. If carriers or aborters are in the herd. 
bred cows and heifers are most easily infected. 
They should not be allowed to come in contact 
with infected cows or to graze pastures follow- 
ing them. 


a facts lead to a few general logical 
conclusions :— 

1. Any abortion should be treat- 
ed as an infectious abortion until 
proved otherwise. Complete iso- 
lation and sanitation methods. 
should be followed accordingly. 


2. An aborter should never be 
bred until the third heat period, 
and before breeding her tail and 
rump should be thoroughly wash- 
ed and disinfected. 


3. If your herd is clean it is too 
great a risk to allow neighbors to 
bring infected cows to your farm 
for breeding. 


4. When in doubt as to wheth- 
er a cow is positive, isolate before 
and after calving until all dis- 
charges cease. 

5. Never buy bred heifers or 
cows to bring into a herd where 
carriers or aborters are present. 
It will aggravate and intensify 
the infection. 

6. Have the butcher the ulti- 
mate goal of every positive cow, 
whether immediately or after 
dropping one or more heifer calves. 

7. When enough calves are raised to start a new 
herd, clean out all positive animals. 


8. After that never bring an animal on the farm ex- 
cept from a clean herd and then isolate, subject to a 30 
to 60 day retest. 

9. The same bull can be used on both negative and 
positive cows without danger, if tail and rump of posi- 
tive cows are disinfected before breeding and if positive 
cows are bred on neutral ground where their droppings 
will not be spread to pollute feed which may be eaten 
by negative cows. 

10. Afterbirth of positive cows should be burned or 
buried deep and covered with quicklime. Their stalls 
should be cleaned out thoroughly and disinfected and 
the manure scattered on plowed land for a cultivated 
crop. 

Three plans are usually recommended for eradicat- 
ing contagious abortion :— 

First Method.—Where the percentage of infection is 
small cull positive cows by continual blood testing and 
send positive animals to the butcher. This is the best 
and surest method for complete eradication. 


Second Method.—Maintain (Concluded on page 14) 





“Saratoga,” here portrayed is one of the fine old homes in Clarke County, Va. 


Built by General Daniel Morgan in 1782, it was named for the battle of Saratoga fought in 
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Courtesy Virginia State Department of Agriculture, 


1777. General Robert E. Lee had headquarters here on the march of the Army of Northern Virginia to Gettysburg. 


Farm News and Views and Comment 


Statements of Fact Mingled With Some 


“Take the Government Out of 
Business!’ 
eres before the National Codperative Coun- 


cil in Washington recently, Chairman James C. 
Stone of the Federal Farm Board paid his respects 
to the new cry, “Take the government out of business!” 
“T do not concede that lending money to codperatives 
puts the government in business,” he said. The same 
cannot be said of the stabilization operations, but the 
complaint of those who demand that the government be 
taken out of business is not so much against stabiliza- 
tion operations as against codperative marketing, which 
has made remarkable progress since the passage of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 


“Certainly the Agricultural Marketing Act cannot 
be charged with inaugurating a new Federal policy of 
‘putting the government in business’! Look at what has 
been done in the past for industry through the tariff, for 
the railroads, for the banks, for shipping, for the auto- 
mobile industry through the building of good roads, 
inland waterways; for labor through immigration re- 
strictions, and other protective laws—just to mention a 
few. I think this policy of our government in the past 
was sound. I am for it, but I want agriculture, too, to 
be a beneficiary of that policy. 

“It may not be out of place to call attention to the 
fact that some of those who in recent months have de- 
manded loudest that the government be taken out of 
business, so far as the farmer is concerned, were shout- 
ing even more vociferously in behalf of the new Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation law so that they could 
have the use of some government money. 

“Do not understand me to be complaining because 
the beneficiaries of the old system of marketing are 
fighting to retain the privilege agriculture has granted to 
them. It is their right to fight as hard as they can, but 
I do think they should fight fairly. Whether they fight 
fairly or unfairly, the time has come when agriculture 
must meet the challenge. If the farmer is going to win 
this fight to run his own business, those who speak for 
agriculture must make common cause in his behalf.” 


High Quality Tobacco Wanted 


INCE the 1932 tobacco acreage is so sharply cut, 

many growers assume that almost any kind of to- 
bacco will bring fair prices this fall. 

But the United States Department of Agriculture 
warns growers that this will not be the case. We quote 
from its official statement :— 


“At times when supplies are large, or when demand 
becomes weakened, tobacco markets usually are quite 
sensitive to variations in quality. This was especially 
evident in the case of the 1931 crop and it does not seem 
likely that the situation will be materially different by 
the time farmers are ready to sell their 1932 crop. In 
general, the 1931 crop was somewhat disappointing in 
quality, and the low prices paid for it were due to the 
combined effect of this and the reduced demand. How- 
ever, where good quality was produced, it commanded 
excellent premiums and continued in favor throughout 
the season. 

“Dealers and manufacturers already have large 
stocks of low grade tobacco, and the outlook for reduc- 
ing them materially before the opening of next market- 
ing season is not very encouraging. Exports, which usu- 
ally account for a considerable share of our lower 
quality production, have fallen to a very low level. China, 
especially, has made drastic reductions in purchases dur- 
ing 1932, and recent reports indicate that stocks in that 
country are unusually large. Thus it is likely that low 
quality tobacco again may meet with disfavor, notwith- 





standing the fact that production promises to be mate- 
rially reduced. Jn any event, it appears certain that 
farmers will not obtain maximum benefits from acreage 
reduction unless they succeed in producing a high qual- 
ity crop.” 


Know How Your Tax Money Goes 


AXPAYERS know very little about how their tax 

money is spent. I, for one, would like to know more. 
What would you think of requiring the county commis- 
sioners to have a roll kept giving the names and salaries 
paid for all employees except ordinary laborers—this 
roll to be kept open to any interested taxpayer? This 
same requirement should also be made of town or city 
officials and municipally owned water and light plants. 

Of course any taxpayer has a right to ask for this 
information now but it would be rather tedious to go 
through the books and get it, and few men would go 
to the trouble. But if the information could be gotten 
by going over a roll, more people would call for it. 


Pitt County, N. C. E. B: HIGGS. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is an excellent idea and one we 
are glad to commend to taxpayers everywhere. 


Red Letter Days for North Carolina 


ERE are chances for combining profit and pleasure 
for North Carolina farmers these next few months. 
To begin with, there are the annual summer picnics 
at the test farms or branch experiment stations, the 1932 
dates being as follows :— 
Piedmont Station, Statesville—July 21. 
Tobacco Station, Oxford—July 28. 
Blackland Station, Wenona—August 4. 
Upper Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount—August 11. 
Mountain Branch Station, Swannanoa—August 18, 
Willard—September 8. 
Then plan to attend the State Farmers’ Convention at 
State College beginning August 29 and lasting through 
September 2. 


Next plan to see the State Fair at Raleigh, Oc- 
tober 10-16. 

And then in November, beginning November 9, at 
Winston-Salem, will be held the greatest farm gather- 
ing North Carolina has ever entertained—the National 
Grange. 


Our Courageous Farmers 


EF H. DANIEL, president of the Federal Land Bank 
of Columbia, S. C., serving North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, writes of conditions in 
these states as follows :— 

“Farmers, generally speaking, are hopeful. With few 
exceptions they have ample food and feed for man and 
beast, have their ground well prepared, and have in- 
creased their acreage in grain crops and truck crops 
and provided amply for gardens, fruits, etc. Noticeable 
indeed is the determination on the part of the average 
farmer to carry on in spite of reverses and unfavorable 
conditions with which he is confronted.” 


Flays “Farm Overproduction” Lie 


1 XTREME price declines for farm products are not 
due to increased production, according to C. R. 
Arnold, rural economist at the Ohio State University— 
at least not in most cases. After studying crop and live- 
stock production figures he finds a decrease rather than 


Bits of Advice 


an increase in total farm production during the last two 
or three years. 

Two rather significant factors to which most authori- 
ties attribute the drastic decline in agricultural prices, 
he says, are (1) drop in the general price level of all 
commodities and (2) the loss of export trade. 

That such price declines are not due to overproduc- 
tion he believes is shown by the faet that the gross vol- 
ume of all crop production in the United States during 
the three years 1929, 1930, and 1931, average about 3 
per cent lower than an average of the five years from 
1924 to 1928. In not one of the years from 1929 to 1931 
inclusive was total crop production in this country 
above average. 

The average farm price of all farm products in the 
United States in December, 1931, was 32 per cent lower 
than a year earlier and 48 per cent lower than the same 
month five years ago, while total agricultural produc- 
tion in this country has changed very little. 


Less Tobacco Consumed 


b Beg diees of tobacco products in 15 coun- 
tries suffered 9.5 per cent decline last year,” re- 
ports J. B. Hutson, United States Department of Agri- 
culture tobacco specialist in Europe. 

Decreases in various forms of tobacco used in 1931 
were as follows :— 


Percentage 

Form of tobacco of decrease 
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Timely Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. NIVEN 

T MATTERS not how carefully one may have culti- 

vated the orchard there is some necessary work to 
do around and under the trees. A hoe should be used 
to keep down the weeds and grass that escaped the har- 
row or other cultivating implement used. 

2. The discased or otherwise inferior fruits should 
not be left on the trees or on the ground under them. 
They should be removed and destroyed, because they 
are good only for causing other disease outbreaks at 
some later date. 

3. When harvesting peaches or other fruits for either 
the local or distant markets we should not fool ourselves 
into thinking that we can get by with the small and 
inferior stuff along with the best. Just remember that 
the grade of fruit in any container or shipment is de- 
termined by the smallest and sorriest specimens. Bettef 
by all odds grade carefully and honestly, either leaving 
the poor quality at home or separating it from the best 
and selling it for what it is. Far more money will come 
from this kind of selling, and the principle applies t 
anything sold from the farm as well as fruits. 

4. I have had many inquiries recently asking what 
was the cause of and remedy for a gummy substance 
exuding from the small branches of peach trees. The 
shot hole borer causes this by boring tiny holes in these 
small branches. These insects never work in perfectly 
healthy and vigorous growing wood. Their very pre 
ence indicates a weakened or diseased tree. The remedy 
is to cut out and burn the badly affected twigs, and then 
bring the tree back into a healthy vigorous state by 
properly pruning, spraying, cultivating, and fertilizing 
the trees at the right time. 
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HENRY FORD 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


HAVE always had to work, whether any oné hired me or 

not. For the first forty years of my life, I was an employe. 
When not employed by others, I employed myself. I found 
very early that being out of hire was not necessarily being out 
of work. The first means that your employer has not found 
something for you to do; the second means that you are wait- 
ing until he does. 

We nowadays think of work as something that others find 
for us to do, call us to do, and pay us to do. No doubt our 
industrial growth is largely responsible for that. We have 
accustomed men to think of work that way. 

In my own case, I was able to find work for others as well 
as myself. Outside my family life, nothing has given me more 
satisfaction than to see jobs increase in number and in profit 
to the men who handle them. And beyond question, the jobs 
of the world today are more numerous and profitable in wages 
than they were even eighteen years ago. 

But something entirely outside 
the workshops of the nation has 


Our own theory of helping people has been in operation 
for some years. We used to discuss it years ago—when no one 
could be persuaded to listen. Those who asked public attention 
to these matters were ridiculed by the very people who now call 
most loudly for some one to do something. 

Our own work involves the usual emergency relief, hospital- 
ization, adjustment of debt, with this addjtion—we help people 
to alter their affairs in common-sense accordance with changed 
conditions, and we have an understanding that all help re- 
ceived should be repaid in reasonable amounts in better times. 
Many families were not so badly off as they thought; they 
needed guidance in the management of their resources and op- 
portunities. Human nature, of course, presented the usual 
problems. Relying on human sympathy many develop a spirit 
of professional indigence. But where co-operation is given, 
honest and self-respecting persons and families can usually 
be assisted to a condition which is much less distressing than 

they feared. 
One of our responsibilities, vol- 





affected this hired employment 
very seriously. The word “unem- 
ployment” has become one of the 
most dreadful words in the lan- 
guage. The condition itself has be- 
come the concern of every person 
in the country. 

When this condition arrived, 
there were just three things to be 
done. The first, of course, was to 
maintain employment at the max- 
imum by every means known to 
management. Employment—hire— 
was what the people were accus- 
tomed to; they preferred it; it. was 
the immediate solution of the diffi- 
culty. In our plants we used every 
expedient to spread as much em- 
ployment over as many employes 
as was possible. I don’t believe in 
“make work’’—the public pays for 
all unnecessary work—but there 
are times when the plight of others 
compels us to do the human thing 
even though it be but a makeshift; 
and I am obliged to admit that, like 
most manufacturers, we avoided 
layoffs by continuing work that 
good business judgment would have 
halted. All of our non-profit work 
was continued in full force and much 








HE unemployed man is every 

one’s concern, Henry Ford says 
—most of all the man’s own concern. 
Being unemployed does not need to 
mean being out of work. There may 
be work even though one may not be 
hired to do it. Mr. Ford begins today 
a discussion of Employment, Charity 
and Self-Help as the three courses 
open to us in present conditions. He 
does not believe in routine charity 
because, he says, it is neither kind nor 
helpful. It does not get under the load 
or tackle the cause. He describes here 
a method he has followed. In the next 
issue of this publication he will 


discuss Self- Help. 





untarily assumed—not because it 
was ours, but because there seemed 
to be no one else to assume it—was 
the care of a village of several hun- 
dred families whose condition was 
pretty low. Ordinarily a large wel- 
fare fund would have been needed 
to accomplish anything for these 
people. In this instance, we set the 
people at work cleaning up their 
homes and backyards, and then 
cleaning up the roads of their town, 
and then plowing up about 500 
acres of vacant land around their 
houses. We abolished everything 
that savored of “‘handout” charity, 
opening instead a modern commis- 
sary where personal I O U’s were 
accepted, and a garment-making 
school, and setting the cobblers 
and tailors of the community to 
work for their neighbors. We found 
the people heavily burdened with 
debt, and we acted informally as 
their agents in apportioning their 
income to straighten their affairs. 
Many families are now out of debt 
for the first time in years. There 
has appeared in this village not 
only a new spirit of confidence in 
life, but also a new sense of eco- 








of the shop work. There were always 

tens of thousands employed—the 

lowest point at Dearborn was 40,000—but there were always 
thousands unemployed or so meagerly employed, that the 
situation was far from desirable. When all possible devices 
for providing employment have been used and fall short, 
there remains no alternative but self-help or charity. 

I do not believe in routine charity. I think it a shameful thing 
that any man should have to stoop to take it, or give it. I do 
not include human helpfulness under the name of charity. My 
quarrel with charity is that it is neither helpful nor human. 
The charity of our cities is the most barbarous thing in our 
system, with the possible exception of our prisons. What we 
call charity is a modern substitute for being personally kind, 
personally concerned and personally involved in the work of 
helping others in difficulty. True charity is a much more costly 
effort than money-giving. Our donations too often purchase 
exemption from giving the only ‘form of help that will drive 
the need for charity out of the land. 
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Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 


nomic values, and an appreciation 

of economic independence which 
we feel will not soon be lost. None of these things could have 
been accomplished by paying out welfare funds after the ortho- 
dox manner. The only true charity for these people was some- 
how to get under their burdens with them and lend them the 
value of our experience to show them what can be done by 
people in their circumstances. 

Our visiting staff in city work has personally handled thou- 
sands of cases in the manner above described. And while no one 
institution can shoulder all the burden, we feel that merely to 
mitigate present distress is not enough—we feel that thousands 
of families have been prepared for a better way of life when the 
wheels of activity begin turning again. 

But there is still another way, a third way, so much better 
than the very best charitable endeavor that it simply forbids 
us to be satisfied with anything less. That is the way of Self- 
Help, which I shall discuss in the next issue of this publication. 
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When You Buy a New Refrigerator 


“TT IS more important that we keep our perishable 
food protected by safe cold storage than it is to 
keep our riches locked up in safe deposit vaults or 

burglar-proof safes. Treasures of gold and jewels have 

far less bearing on our welfare than the daily rations 
we eat. Food is life, health, and happiness.” So reads 

a commercial booklet on electric refrigeration. And all 

of us are convinced of the truth of the statements when 

we have opportunity to study the food problems of to- 
day and see how dependent we are on cold storage. 

In the early days, we find that the 
Egyptians practiced the art of cooling by 
evaporation, the same method used in India 
today and further exemplified in the water 
bottle of Mexico and in the iceless refrig- 
erator which was built in the Southern 
States during the World War. Later, ice 
and snow were brought down from the 
mountain by slaves of the Emperor Nero 
and used for cooling his wines. Alexander 
the Great had trenches dug for storing 
snow that fell during the winter. And even 
now in the Northern States each farm has 
its own ice house where ice is harvested 
from the ponds and lakes in the winter and 
stored in houses insulated with hay or 
straw for use during the summer. 

When we began to find out more of the 
science of bacteria and their evil influence 
in destroying food, refrigerators became a 
necessity. Now routes are established in 
many rural sections for the delivery of 
artificial ice or ice is sold in bulk to the 
community store or filling station to be 
retailed to the farm people of that com- 
munity. More recently has come the use 
of electricity, gas, and kerosene oil for the 
operation of automatic and mechanical re- 
frigerators, the satisfactory development of 
which is no longer doubted by even the 
most skeptical. 

When a family is to buy a refrigerator, 
considerable time and thought should *be 
given to its selection so that the needs of the 





An oil burning refrigerator. 


family may be taken care of. No longer does a dis- 
criminating purchaser buy for appearance sake and for 
the sake of price, for she knows it is a waste of money 
and food and a real source of danger if it isn’t properly 
constructed. She knows that a refrigerator should be 
made of materials that are poor conductors of heat, it 





should be so constructed that there is no air leakage, 
and it should have a hard interior finish of material that 
will not readily scratch or chip and that can be cleaned 
easily and thoroughly. The outer finish is of the least 
importance, though there is a range wide enough to suit 
the tastes of the most fastidious. 


HE first consideration in purchasing a refrigerator 
is the size, so that there will be sufficient usable 
space for storage of perishable foods at satisfactory 










































































An electric refrigerator complete in its own cabinet. 


temperatures. That means that the box must have 
sufficient space to store the perishable foods for the 
everyday needs of the family. If the refrigerator 
is to be used for the temporary storage of milk, 
butter, cream, eggs, or other foods which are to be 
marketed, that should be taken into consideration 
also. In the past, the usual designation for size of 
refrigerators has been the ice capacity but that con- 
dition is rapidly changing. The home maker is 
more interested in the food capacity. That is par- 
ticularly true if she is buying one of the mechanical 
refrigerators on the market. 
Some special thought should be given to the 
structural details of the box. In an ice refrigerator 
the ice chamber size will vary with the efficiency of 
the box. As a rule, better materials and better con- 
struction are found in the larger refrigerators. 
A shelf arranged for milk should be provided in 
the coldest part of the box, immediately under the 
ice compartment. This should allow a minimum 
height of 934 inches and a maximum of 12 inches. 
The exterior finish should be smooth, should not 
absorb moisture, and should be easily cleaned and 
kept clean. The hardware should be of good quality, 
should not tarnish readily, and should hold the door 
tightly closed. The lining must be easily cleaned, dur- 
able, and water tight. 

Much depends upon the construction of the box so 
as to maintain absolute rigidity. Many firms show sam- 





ples or give complete information on the construction, 
Any wood used must be well seasoned soit will retain 
its shape, joints will not loosen nor door openings get 
out of square. Post and braces are desirable, but the 
cheaper boxes may be braced with angle irons. The 
insulation must be so placed that there is no opportunity 
for it to settle and leave exposed places. It must be pro- 
tected on both sides from the possibility of water ab- 
sorption, as that would cut down the efficiency of the 
box. It should be two inches thick and should be found 
on the doors as well as the walls of the 
box. 


Milk, butter, and raw meats should be 
held at a temperature of 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit or lower. Salad materials, berries, and 
cooked meat may be safely kept at a tem- 
perature of 40 to 45 degrees. No portion 
of the box should reach a_ temperature 
higher than 55 degrees F. In buying a re- 
frigerator, it is wise therefore to know the 
temperature that can be maintained in it. 


HE refrigerator is a piece of equipment 

that is to give service for a number of 
years. It not only should look sturdy but 
it should be sturdily built so that it will 
stand the strain. The seams and _ joints 
should be perfectly fitted. A rubber gasket 
should be attached to the inner surface of 
the door or some other precaution taken to 
insure a close fitting door. A cabinet set 
on legs is more easily cleaned under and 
necessitates less stooping. The extra price 
demanded for a larger size should not 
cause the purchaser to buy one that is small- 
er than can be used to real advantage. 

Wherever gas or electricity is available 
at reasonable rates, an electric or gas burn- 
ing refrigerator can-be economically oper- 
ated. The oil burning refrigerator previ- 
ously referred to also gives the latest im- 
provement as well as proving to be a very 
economical and satisfactory method of re- 
frigeration. Such refrigerators call for the 
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A very fine type of ice box. 


ugh not 


minimum care and give temperatures low eno l 
ce 


only to protect and preserve food but also to freeze } 
for home consumption. 


In buying a refrigerator, time and thought should be 
given to its selection if it is to prove to be the depen@ 
able piece of equipment needed in the farm home. 4 
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SPONSORED BY 
Ss 


THOMPHINS CRNERS 


POST TOASTIES 


—l 
Corners. 


ALSO ON THE AIR: Don’t miss the fun at Thompkins 


Tune in every Thursday evening 7:30 to 8:00 P. M., 
Central Standard Time and 8:30 to 9:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time—N. B.C. 


stations (WJ Z— Blue Network) Coast to Coast. A General Foods Program 


sponsored by Post Toasties, the Wake-Up Food. 





THE MUSIC 


GETS THE DOUGH (NUTS) 





“My DEAR FRIENDS, | FIND 4 BOWL 
OF POST TOASTIES AND CREAM 
MAKES THE MOST REFRESHING AND 







MORNING'S 
SHOPPING : 


MRS.JONES \S 
~ « 


INVIGORATING LUNCHEON AFTERA 
















GEE UNCLE MATT, 
KIN RUFUS 'N 1 

HAVE A CHOC “iT 
DOUGHNUT § 













we 
GEE WHILIKINS, 


NOON OR NIGHT. 





SNEED 








“THATS RIGHT, ITS JUST 
oe FULL OF ENERGY 
AND You GET IT QUICK 
BECAUSE IT DIGESTS 
REAL QUICK, ITS THE 
WAKE-UP FOOD. YOU 
FEEL PERT AND WIDE— 
AWAKE,” 
















MATT 
THOMPKING 


1 LIKE EM MORNIN’ 





NO SIREE! THEM 
BOUGHNUTS IS TWO 
FERA NICKEL. yOU 
Boys RUN ALONG 
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BET 1 Kin Pray LS 
UNCLE MATTS SILVER. 
CORNET GETTER'N you! 
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IM GONNA DIG] 
& en SOME WORMS 'N 
HOag Go FISHIN! 
| Be TEE HEE HEE. 
H SHOP 
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IN THE FIREMAN'S 
BAND 'N BROADGST 
M4 TEE HEE 











































Boy, THEYRE GOOD, }— WHEN | GROWUP IM cas fone Sal 
AND MASAYS THOMPKINS GONNA BE A BOGLER ‘ OUR 

‘ FOR ||CORNERS IN THE MILISHY, FUL STRAINS REMIND 
THEYRE GOOD BUGLE <— ME OF THE LAMENTS 
ME" GEE, IM GONNA PLAY THE FlJi TRIGES PLAY 














DIGGERS! THERES 

MRS. JONES, SHELL 
TELL UNCLE MATT 
ON US, 








“IF YOU WANT TO GIVE YOUR MEN 
FOLKS A TREAT, SERVE 'EM 
POST TOASTIES 'N STRAWBERRIES. 
AND DONT CONFUSE POST TOASTIES 
WITH ORDINARY CORN FLAKES. 


POST TOASTIES CRISPER AND 





SMACK OUT OF THE OVEN!” 


H 
THAT NEW INSIDE WRAPPER. KEEPS| | 
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TASTIER ——— JUST LIKE THEY WAS 





















WHAT A DEAR HUTTLE 


MAN, SEEING ME OFF 
TO THE CITY WITH 
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HERESA N\CKEL 





WHEN ONE OF THEIR 
CHIEFS DEPARTS ON 
A DISTANT JOURNEY 








MR. THOMPRIN S- 
GivE ME TWO OF 











A SOUTH SEAS FARE- 
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Quick New Energy... 
The Wake-Up Food! 


Wake up! Brisk up! 
Toasties every day! They’re so deli- 
cious, and they give quick new energy. 
Tasty golden flakes of corn — now 
crisper and fresher than ever in the 
new crisp-pack inner-lined package. 
So be sure to ask for Post Toasties 
— not just corn flakes. Get a box today 
— it’s a lot for the money! 


A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT 


Eat Post 



























© 1982, G. F. Corp. 




































85 
LAUGHS 
FREE! 


Would you like a side-splitting 16-page 
joke book — 85 laughs and smiles written 
by your radio favorite, Matt Thompkins, 
about Thompkins Corners Folks? It’s rich! 
Send your name and address, with top flap 
from Post Toasties package. Coupon below 
makes it easy. Mail today. 


Fill in completely — print name and address 













Name. 


Address. 








City State. 
Mail to: General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
PFSR-6-15-32 
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Progressive Farmer-Ruralis 


Fresh ‘fruits in the -Alenu 


UMMER brings a wealth of fruits, many of which 

are found in great abundance for a short time and 

then are gone. True, we can and preserve them in 
every known way but we can hardly get enough of the 
fresh fruit to be satisfied. 


There are very sound health reasons for eating some 
raw fruit every day. The fresh fruits are natural ene- 
mies of acidosis and they provide energy, bulk, minerals, 
and vitamins. But even so we like variety and the op- 
portunity to serve some of the many interesting and 
attractive dishes that may 
be made with fresh fruits. 

All winter long we 
have had 





























orange 


pro 


Apple cup filled with fruit may be 
served as an appetizer at the begin- 
ning of a meal or as a salad course. 


juice and grapefruit for break- 
fast. Not that there is anything 
better but there are any number 
of fruits which we have on our 
own farms that are just as appe- 
tizing and just as healthful. Chill- 
ed cantaloupe, sliced peaches and 


cream, grapes, fresh figs and 
cream, cherries, strawberries or 
raspberries and ready prepared 


cereal, baked apple or pear, fried 
apple rings with bacon or sau- 
sage, blackberries, and stewed 
rhubarb, are some of the fruits 


available for breakfast. Most of 
these are served raw or very 
simply cooked. We are giving 


here some recipes for the 
use of fresh fruits for the 
other two meals of the 
day. 





BERRY PIE 


There is nothing as good 

as a crisp, nicely browned t 
berry pie whether it be made 
of dewberries, blackberries, 
strawberries, huckleberries, or 
raspberries. And of course . 
cherries are just as good or 

better though they are a little 

more trouble because of the 

necessity for removing the 

seeds. 


Make a plain pastry, roll thin, and line a pie pan with 
it. Sprinkle lightly with flour and sugar. Fill the 
shell with berries which have been picked over, washed, 
drained, and dredged with flour and a little salt. The 
flour serves to thicken the juice and helps to prevent it 
from overflowing. Dot the berries with small pieces of 
butter and add sugar to sweeten. Cut pastry in strips 
one-half inch wide and arrange over the top of the pie, 
lattice fashion (putting strips one-half inch apart first 
one way and then the other, letting the second layer 
cross the first.) Press firmly onto the edge of the pie. 
Brush with beaten egg yolk and a little milk. Bake at 
450 degrees (a hot oven) for 10 minutes and then lower 
heat to 325 degrees and allow to bake for 30 to 40 
minutes longer until fruit and flour are cooked. 


Many people make the mistake of using too few ber- 
ries for such a pie. For an ordinary nine-inch pie tin 
one should have at least 3 cups of berries. From % to 
1-cup of sugar will be needed. Green grapes make a 
delicious pie also but the large amount of acid present 
demands the use of more sugar and to some people the 
numerous seeds are objectionable. 





By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


DEEP DISH APPLE PIE 
6 to 8 sour apples 
% to 4 cup sugar 
Y% teaspoon grated nutmeg 
Y% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 


2 teaspoons lemon juice 

'Y%4 teaspoon grated lemon 
rind 
Pastry 


Pare and core and cut apples in eighths or in slices 
of even thickness. Carefully cover, bottom of deep bak- 
ing dish with apples. Mix sugar, nutmeg, salt, lemon 
juice, and grated rind and sprinkle part of it over ap- 
ples. Put in another layer of apples and sprinkle with 
sugar mixture. Continue until apples and sugar mix- 
ture are all used. Apples should be two inches deep in 
bottom of baking dish. Dot over with butter. Cover 
with a top crust of plain pastry rolled thin. Brush top 
with a little milk, and prick so as to allow 
the steam to escape. Put into a hot oven for 
10 minutes and then reduce heat and bake 
for 25 or 30 minutes or until apples are soft. 
Serve plain or with plain or whipped cream, 
with hard sauce, or with ice cream. 

APPLE WASHINGTON PIE 

Grate two large apples, add the juice of 
half a lemon, and a cup of sugar. Beat two 

egg whites until stiff and add the apple 

mixture, folding it in lightly to keep from 
breaking down the eggs. Spread the 
mixture between and on top of layers of 


is preferred, use 1 tablespoonful, soften in % cup cold 
water, and melt over hot water. Add a cup of sugar 
and an extra cup of crushed berries. 


CHERRY STRUDEL 


¥% cup shortening 
Ice water (about 3 table- 
spoonfuls) 


1% cups flour 
4 teaspoon salt 


Mix salt and flour and chop fat into the flour. 
Moisten with just enough ice water to make a dough, 


Roll into rectangular sheet one-fourth inch thick. Mix 
together 4% cup ground (or finely chopped) seeded 


raisins, 1 cup brown sugar, and 4 cups seeded chopped 
cherries. Spread this mixture over the pastry and roll 
as for jelly roll, fastening the ends securely. Place in a 
buttered baking dish and bake in a slow oven for 45 
minutes. Remove from pan by cutting in 2-inch slices, 
Dust with powdered sugar. Serve hot with hard sauce 
to which a half cup chopped cherries has been added, 
or it may be served cold with whipped cream. 


GRAPE JUICE CHARLOTTE 

2 tablespoons gelatine 4 egg whites 

1 pint grape juice ¥% cup heavy cream, whip- 
% cup cold water ped 

Soak the gelatine in cold water and dissolve over 
hot water. Add grape juice extracted by heating grapes 
at simmering for 10 minutes, and then straining. 
Sweeten to taste and set the mixture in a bowl of ice 
water. When the gelatine begins to set beat with a 
rotary egg beater until light. Then add the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and the whipped 
ces cream. Pour into molds and harden 





An assortment of 
summer fruits. 


Berry sundae made 
at home. 


Right—Sliced 

peaches and ready 

prepared cereal for 
breakfast. 


sponge cake or other plain cake. Sprinkle the top 
with chopped nuts or with cocoanut. 


CHERRY CUSTARD PIE 
Make a soft dough using 1 cup flour, %4 teaspoon 
salt, % cup lard, 2 tablespoons butter and 3 tablespoons 
ice water. Pat this dough into a 10-inch pie tin and 
sprinkle over it a mixture of 1 tablespoon flour and 2 
tablespoons sugar. Pour over this 2 cups of drained, 
unsweetened cherries. Mix together: 


2 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon melted butter 


3 egg yolks, well beaten 
l cup sugar 
1 cup milk 
Pour this custard mixture over the cherries and bake 
all in a moderately slow oven (325 degrees Fahrenheit) 
until the custard is set. Serve cold. May be topped 
with whipped cream or may have a meringue made of 
the 3 egg whites and 5 tablespoons sugar. 


STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 
1 package strawberry fla- l cup strawberry pulp 
vored gelatine and juice 
% cup boiling water 1% cups cream, whipped 
Dissolve gelatine in boiling water; add strawberry 
pulp and juice. When gelatine mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in whipped cream. Pour into mold and place in 
refrigerator to harden. This mixture may be frozen 
and served as ice cream. If plain granulated gelatine 


in the refrigerator. 


GRAPE ICE 

Extract grape juice as for grape 
charlotte. To 1 cup juice add % cup 
sugar, 1% cups water, % cup orange 
or lemon juice. Boil the sugar and 
water together to dissolve the sugar. 
Mix all the other ingredients together, 
strain and freeze. 


FRUIT PUNCH 














1% cups water 6 oranges (juice) 
1% cups sugar 1 pint strong tea 

4 cups grape juice 1 pint crushed ripe 
2 cups berry juice peaches 

6 lemons (juice) 2 quarts chilled water 


and sugar together 
Cool and add the 


Boil the water 
for five minutes. 


pnnnsenenencng 
oath 
a 


other ingredients and let stand one hour. Add chilled 
water and serve with cracked ice. Serves 25. 


JELLIED FRUIT SALAD 

granulated ¥% cup lemon juice 
%cup sugar 

¥% teaspoon salt } 
3 cups diced fresh fruit 


2 tablespoons 
gelatine 

4 cup cold water 

1% cups boiling water | 

1 cup berry or grape juice 

Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes. Dissolve 
with boiling water and add sugar, salt, and fruit juice. 
Cool. When gelatine is beginning to stiffen add diced 
ripe fruit, any kind available. Chill and serve with 
cream, plain or whipped. 


PEACH SUNDAE 
French vanilla, or custard ice cream is particularly 
good as a foundation for any sort of fruit “sundae” with 
sweetened, crushed fresh fruit served over it, such as 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, or figs, according t0 
the season. Here is a recipe for making the cream :— 
%cup sugar 


% teaspoon salt | 
1%4 teaspoons vanilla 


1 quart milk 
¥Y% pint double cream 
4 eggs 
Scald the milk and pour some of it over the well 
beaten eggs. Return to the double boiler and cook the 
milk and eggs with the sugar and salt until the custard 
coats the spoon. Cool, add the double cream and vanilla 
Mix well and freeze, using one part rock salt to 4 to 6 
parts of ice. 
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Chic for Summer Days 
















































A NEW looking print in red and white all-over effect was used to make 
vi the pretty frock for Misses, No. 7574. Shoulder width is created with 
raglan armscye and sleeve fullness gathered to form a pleasing puff. A small 
yoke pointed in the front holds the straight line two-piece skirt portions. 
A sash of contrasting ribbon completes this pretty 
model. For something “new,” have the frock of 
white with the sleeves and sash of contrasting mate- 
rial such as Roman stripe or bright colored print. 
Some of the most expensive frocks show such combi- 
nations this season. Other suggestions are printed 
linen, embroidered batiste, or checked gingham. De- 
signed in sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years, with cor- 
responding bust measure 29, 31, 33, 35, and 37 inches. 
Size 13 requires 34% yards of 39-inch material. 
Particularly fresh and pleasing is the smart day- 
time frock, No. 7561, when made in a clear brown 
and white print with white 
facings. One may use 
printed crepe, linen, cotton 
prints, or sheer woolen, 
with facings of white pique. 
This style has fitted lines 
and flounce fullness cut in 
one with front and back 
panels. The narrow coat 
collar widens over the 
fronts to form revers in 
surplice effect, outlining a 
small V neck. The sleeve 
is attractive in wrist length 
—plain and fitted—or in 
short length finished with 
an upturned cuff. This at- 
tractive model is designed 
in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 
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31% yards of printed material and 7% yard of plain 

material. 
Summer days will be welcomed by the tiny miss 
za who has a dainty frock like No. 7517. As shown here, 
printed lawn was used with yoke and pipings of white 
organdy, but the style is also good for linen, pongee, 
or dotted Swiss. The dress is sleeveless but bretelles 
my that outline the yoke cover the top of the arms. Soft 
shirring decorates the front between the bretelle ends and the back is gath- 
ered plain. Designed in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 2 requires 1% 
yard of 39-inch material. The yoke in contrasting material requires 1-6- yard. 


This natty suit for small boys, No. 7584, was made of white linen with 
facings of blue. One may use madras, seersucker, pongee, or broadcloth. The 
blouse is double breasted and the trousers are the regulation shorts. Designed 
In sizes 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 3 requires 134 yards of 35-inch material. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
each, For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 
designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 





“What! Crcze 


Jelly for only 
a Glass?” 





MRS. F. W. BATEMAN, OF OTTAWA, ILL. (AT RIGHT) PHOTOGRAPHED WITH MRS. FLORA BLAKE 


-- A master jelly maker, winner 
of 37 State Fair Prizes in the last 
2 years, explains to her aston- 
ished cousin how she makes per- 
fect jelly at half the usual cost. 


FAMOUS ILLINOIS JELLY MAKER 


7 NE day my cousin, Mrs. Flora 
Blake, who was the most sur- 
prised person in our whole family when 
my jellies began winning so many 
State Fair prizes, said, ‘Now I want to 
know how you get such fine-flavored 
jellies. Won’t you tell me?’ 
“So I told her all about Certo and the 
Certo short-boil method, which re- 
quires only one minute’s hard boiling 
for most fruits, and for some fruits even 
less. And I pointed out that because of 
this short boil no flavor has time to boil 
away in steam... with the result that all 
the flavor of the fresh fruit is retained in 
the finished jellies. 
“I also showed Mrs. Blake how the 







Certo short-boil method saves my time. 
For, with the need for long boiling 
eliminated, half the work in jelly mak- 
ing is done, and I can turn out a perfect 
batch of jelly in only 11 or 12 minutes! 
““And money, too. For, since none of the 
fruit juice boils away in steam, I often 
get twice the number of glasses she gets 
...ata saving of at least 2/2¢ per glass! 
“So why don’t you take a champion 
jelly maker’s word for Certo... and try 
it? Wonderful results cannot escape you 
if you follow exactly the recipes in the 
booklet under the label on every Certo 
bottle. 

“These recipes have been tested by Miss 
Palmer, the Certo expert. Follow direc- 
tions in every detail... and the improve- 
ment in your jellies will amaze you.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Bateman’s Certo-made jams and 
jellies have won 37 State Fair awards in 
the past two years. 

Certo is pure fruit pectin, a product of 
General Foods Corporation, sold by 
your grocer, and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. 


© 1932, General Foods Corp. 


i | “Secrets of the Jam 
Cupboard”’ by Eliza- 
+ beth Palmer,contains 


some marvelous new dessert and salad recipes 
using jams and jellies. Let us send you this 
booklet free. , . . together with the Certo 
booklet containing 89 recipes for making jams 
and jellies. Please mail coupon to: GE. AL 
FOODS, BA EEK, MICH, (In Can- 
ada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) 
C(P.F.6-15-32) 

NA 
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A Positive Seal 
on any Mason Jar 


Two-Piece Self-Sealing 
MASON CAPS 


It’s easier to seal 
any standard Ma- 
son fruit jar posi- 
tively air-tight 
when you use Kerr 
2-piece, self-sealing 
Mason Caps. 
These caps elimi- 
mate waste and re- 
duce the work. 





You can be sure your jars are sealed BE- 
FORE putting them away. Allow jars 
to cool, then tap the lid with a spoon. 
When you hear a clear, ringing note, you 


KNOW the jar is sealed. 


“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED 





Get Genuine “Kerr” Mason Caps—con- 
sisting of the gold-lacquered Screw Band 
and the Lid containing the natural gray 
sealing composition. Also use Kerr Jars 
—made in 4 styles and all sizes. 

Kerr Home Canning Book, 300 Recipes, Etc., 10c 


lso Free Pamphlets, Steps in Canning, Etc. 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 512 Sand Springs, Okla. 


TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS 
fo] Metal) Vile), Mice) Meek. i mx ieee a7 | ft) 


YOUR NEXT CROP DE- 
PENDS ON THE KIND OF 
SEED YOU PLANT. 


Buy Your Seed 


FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND BE ASSURED OF 
GETTING THE BEST. 


“FLIES in my 
Baby’ $ Food’”’ 

















“In Ne thechild 
would have eaten it. It still 
makes me shudder!’’ 

Don’t waste time. Get some 
Bee Brand Insect Powder 
and rid your house of flies. 
Bee Brand is death to ants, 
roaches, bedbugs, and other 
insects, too. Yet it’s not 
poisonous. Odorless .. . 
doesn’t stain. 





Also: BEE BRAND 
LIQUID SPRAY 


BRAND 


Lusect Powder 








By? 
SALLY 
J] CARTER 








HE Book of Knowledge is all around 
us these days! Magazines, newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, and leaflets are being pub- 
lished everywhere on almost every subject 
under the sun. As beauty is the subject 
we women are most interested in, suppose 
we investigate some of the sources from 
which we might learn beauty facts worth 
knowing. You'd be surprised how many 
there are available, for a few cents or for 
the price of a postage stamp! 

First of all there are the advertisements 
right here in this very magazine. How 
many times they offer you valuable beauty 
hints in themselves, or the chance to send 
for such hints! Nearly all the makers of 
toilet preparations advertised nationally— 
that is, in the better mag- 
azines and newspapers 
throughout the country 
—employ a beauty ex- 
pert who knows much 
about cosmetics in gen- 
eral and has applied this 
knowledge to 
using and 
testing the 
preparations 
she adver- 
tises. She is 
there to answer your questions on the 
beauty problems that perplex you, either 
by sending you a personal letter or leaflets 
or booklets covering that subject. Just for 
fun—and for information—sit down some 
time and write for all the leaflets or sam- 
ples or what-nots offered in one magazine. 
You will find that you will receive a most 
interesting collection. 


OUR father and mother have long 

been familiar with the bulletins is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, many of which are invalu- 
able in helping them to learn of new 
methods and processes used in building up 
a modern farm home. Several of these 
bulletins discuss clothing, diets, budget- 
ing, etc., in ways that directly concern this 
matter of beauty. 


Thé Foundation for Woman’s Health, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, issues 
leaflets from time to time on diet, exer- 
cise, etc. If there is a large town near 
you in which there is a Young Woman's 
Christian Association you will find that 
they have many booklets on exercise and 
health which they are always glad to give 
to girls and women. 


The American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, sends on re- 
quest several interesting booklets on 
health matters—and beauty, you know, is 
impossible without health. 
that your own state medical association 
sends out information on exercise, diet, 
etc., and that both the American Dental 
Association and your state dental associa- 
tion, whose address you can get from your 
dentist, give valuable advice on the care 
of the mouth and teeth. 


The Cleanliness Institute, 45 E. 17th 
St., New York, has several booklets on 
the care of the skin, ahd bathing for 
beauty and health, that are most interest- 
ing and instructive. Several of the large 
insurance companies, interested in keep- 
ing up health standards, will send you 
“free for the asking” booklets on the 
health problems that directly concern 
beauty, and many food companies issue 
information on diet, weight, and other 
beauty affairs. 





‘McCORMICE & CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md.,U.S.A. _ 


Your town.or_. county . librarian can 


Open your eyes and you will see 
Everywhere some beauty key; 
Magazines and papers, too, 
Offer beauty helps to you! 


Aids to Beauty Knowledge 









It is probable 





probably tell you many other sources of 
free booklets, and can direct you to many 
books on beauty. The encyclopedia, for 
instance, has an interesting article on mod- 
ern beauty culture written by a famous 
beauty expert. 


F YOU live near a good sized city, let 

your next trip there be a beauty trip. 
Go to the department stores and browse 
around the toilet goods counters. Engage 
the clerks in conversation. Ask them 
about some of the beauty problems that 
have been worrying you—the exact shade 
of rouge or powder you should wear, the 
kind of cream you need, whether pink or 
natural nail polish would be best for you. 
These girls are paid to 
be courteous and well- 
informed and they are 
glad to be as helpful as 
they can, even though 
you may not actually 
buy a great 
deal. They 
y many 
little “tricks 
of the beauty 
trade” that 
they are hap- 
Sometimes just seeing the 


py to pass on. 
new things on the counter will give you 
an inspiration to new beauty, and most 
of the sales girls are very willing to give 


you the pretty, informative booklets full 
of beauty hints as interpreted by the dif- 
ferent cosmetic firms. 

All this is advertising, yes! But firms 
mowadays do not spend thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising unless they have a 
product worthy of being advertised. The 
fact that they do advertise is pretty sure 
proof that what they say of their goods 
is true. Magazines of high calibre do not 
accept advertisements without investiga- 
tion of the merits of the products and they 
stand behind these advertisements. So 
you may be quite sure when you “answer 
an ad” appearing in the columns of this 
magazine, you may expect square treat- 
ment and true information. 

You yourself can probably add to this 
list of sources of beauty information, for 
by keeping open eyes and an open mind, 
you can see literally thousands of oppor- 
tunities for increasing your beauty knowl- 
edge. 





Provide Play Equipment 


ARENTS need to see to it, especially 

during the months when the children 
are most active outdoors, that there is no 
lack of play materials. Equipment that 
costs little or nothing will please the 
youngsters, and there is therefore no good 
reason why it should not be provided. 


Some large packing boxes, several 
planks of varying size, a ladder or two, a 
log, and a sandbox make ideal outdoor 
play equipment for the pre-school child. 
These materials stimulate greater activity 
by making it necessary for the child to 
arrange them himself. There is unlimited 
opportunity for climbing, pushing, pulling, 
stretching, building, sliding, jumping, and 
all the valuable physical activities which 
aid in the building of a normal, healthy 
body. 

A swing of just the right height and a 
sandbox full of sand and well equipped 
with spoons, crinkly pans, and cast off 
kitchen utensils fill many hours with busy 
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Health Builder 


Nervous, irritable children and 
adults need a tonic to rebuild 
health and strength. 


Notice the remarkable change 
after taking Grove’s Tasteless 
Chill Tonic for just a few days, 
A keen appetite, restful sleep, 
renewed strength and a more 
cheerful disposition quickly 
follow. 

Recommend Grove’s Tonic for 
young and old. Three or four 
days will produce definite re- 
sults. Price now 50c. Get a 
bottle today. 


GROVE’S 


TASTELESS 


TGRAC 











40 Monument’19 


Vr. For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one ia 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guarana 
teed. Write for information, 


American Memorial Company 
Dept. B-10. 1489 Piedmont Avenue. Atlanta. Ga. 









Werner your visit 


to the Motor City 
is for Business or a 

Pleasure or Both...... Youlll find greater 
comfort, conven 
ience and economy 


















“LELAND 


800 ROOMS 
With Private Bath 
EVERY ONE AN 
OUTSIDE ROOM 
SINGLE $2.5° AND UP 
pouste $35° ano uP 
Main Dining Room & Coffee 
Shop mth electncally cooled 
& punttied aw the yeo rod 
WOW BAKER OPERATED 
affording thot cordial 
hospitality for which 
Boker Hotels are fomous 






















ONE LOTION 
3, DOES ALL .... 


rystal Clear All- 
ite Beauty Lotion 
that cleanses the pores 
and builds healthy, 
skin. Removes pim- 
ples, freckles, and _all 
skin blemishes with- 
out muss or trouble. 
An effective bleach 
and astringent. Use it 
daily. For sale at drug 
and department stores. 


OJ'S tettow 


The Quickest Way to Beauty 
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play. 
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Does Your Mirror Reflect 
Rough Pimply Skin? 


zCUTICURA 


And Have a Clear Skin! 
26c. each. Semele free. 


Price 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 8B, Malden, Mas 
a 
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Ten Canning Hints 


HE wise home canner puts up plenty | 


of plain canned fruits and vegetables 
in variety. She not only should have 
enough for each member of the family 
to have two serv- 
ings of fruit and 
vegetables each day 
during the season 
when fresh ones 
cannot be had, but 
she should also 
provide for the 
guests of the fami- 
ly and for a sur- 
plus of fruit from 
which during the 
winter she can re- 
plenish her stock of 


jellies, jams, mar- 
malades, and con- 
serves. 


Canned tomata juice is a healthful 
drink for the child, an inexpensive sub- 
stitute for orange juice, and a satisfac- 
tory appetizer for a dinner. 


Ill 


When the canning season is over the 
pressure cooker will continue in use for 
cooking cereals, meats, steamed puddings, 
vegetables that require long cooking, and 
for dried fruits. 

IV 


Vegetables should be canned as soon 
as possible after they are brought in 
from the garden. And after they have 
been packed in jars or cans they should 
immediately be processed to prevent flat- 
sours from developing in a warm 
kitchen. 


Vv 


Extracted grape or apple juice pour- 
ed into sterilized jars and pasteurized will 
be ready for jelly making next winter. 
With the addition of fruit pectin, color- 
ing, and flavoring, apple juice may be 
converted into mint jelly. 


VI 


Canned fruit has a much better flavor 
camed with sugar than when canned 
without. Before preparing fruit for 
canning make a syrup by boiling to- 
gether for 5 minutes 1 pound of sugar 
and 1 quart of water. Strain and use for 
covering the fruit after it is packed in 
the jar or can. 


VII 


Now is the time for ordering all sup- 
plies needed for the canning season. When 
the rush is on it may be difficult to se- 
cure enough jars or rubber rings to save 
all the surplus available at a given 
time. 


VIII 


The pullets and old hens culled from 
the flock and the young cockerels for 
which there is no sale may be canned for 
winter use. 


IX 


At odd times many farmers plan 
to renovate and whitewash their build- 
ings. We are giving here a good recipe 
for making whitewash: Dissolve 3 pounds 
of glue in about 2 gallons of water. Make 
a thick paste of 50 pounds (1 sack) of 
hydrated lime and about 7 gallons of 
water, Or, carefully slake one-half bushel 
of quicklime (38 pounds) straining the 
Soit paste through a fine screen. Add the 
glue solution to the lime, stirring con- 
stantly. Thin to desired consistency. If 
It is desirable, one or two quarts of crude 
carbolic acid may be added and thus give 
the whitewash a germicidal property. 

his is especially helpful for use in 
chicken houses which have become in- 
fested with mites. 


X 


R Many farm wives may find it possible 
» follow the example of some Texas farm 
peeten who exchange their canned prod- 
va for beautification. “I got a perma- 
eet in exchange for 2 cans corn, 2 cans 
Eeetoes, 4 cans peas, 1 can roast beef, 
>, 1 can chili,” says one. “I can get a 
ve set for one container of ca 
Reade ainer canned 
€xchanged for dressmaking, 


4 gasoline, 
ware, and groceries, 





These products are also being | 
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URS SLEEP 
AND I'M STILL 
FAGGED OuT/ 



















BYE, HONEV.. 
'D BETTER 

| GO ALONG 
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| [BREAKFAST READY, | 


DEAR? | DONT 
WANT MUCH 
—. 







































HERE AND 
FINISH YOUR 
BREAKFAST/ 










EE} TOMMY’S OUTSIDE 
JUNIOR! COME 


at i 





AW, | CAN'T EAT SO 
MUCH, ANYWAY, 


WHISTLING FOR ME 











HERES whal to dy about it/ 


There's no excuse for anybody starting the day on a 


breakfast thats shy on nourishment. 





st a properly 


For GRAPE-NUTS, the famous nut-sweet food, makes 
even a small breakfa 
Served with milk or cream, this one delicious dish 
supplies more varied vital elements than many a hearty 
meal! Its ready to serve...takes no time fo prepare. 
And its crisp kernels invite the thorough chewing so 
beneficial to teeth and gums. Get GRAPE-NUTS, a 
product of General Foods Corporation, at your 
grocers or mail the coupon for free sample package. 


nourishing 





breakfast. 





({ HELLO, MOM. WHAT WE } 
COT FOR BREAKFAST? 





NOW, JUNIOR, 
YOU EAT 
EVERYTHING 
I'VE FIXED 
FOR YOU 

























THERE THEY GO 
AGAIN...HALF 
NOU RISHED. 
SOMETHING'S 
GOT TO BE DONE 
ABOUT IT 






GENERAL FOODS, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Prog. FB. 
6-32 








Please send me free sample of Grape- 
Nuts, and the booklet ‘‘Happier Days From 
Better Breakfasts.“ 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 


Fill in completely — print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario. 
















YOUR 1932 CROP? 


Your next corn crop depends on your 
decision right now. Soil and weather 
conditions will play a part, but through 
the work of breeders you now can 
plant seed that will overcome these 
handicaps. 
If you buy your seed corn, then get 
the BEST. Order your supply now 
from the advertisers in this paper. 

‘ti Wf, Only reliable adver- 














tisers are allowed 
space in our col- 
umns. You can or- 


der from these ad- 
vertisers feeling con- 
fident of getting a 
square deal. 


‘One 
ive farmer 
thern Ruralist 
AON Ie SiH 88: AR NEARS 









OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 
RELIABLE 


E GUARA 
ments REL 


NTEE > Progressive 
IABLE. 


Farmer-Ruralist 
If in writing advertisers and ordering 


advertise- 





goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transactions to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased 
(not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss 
results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however: nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only 
those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or returns 
from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have be- 
become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








Protect Beans 
N 4 A 


JSrom the 


MEXICAN 
BEAN 
BEETLE 





ON’T risk crop damage or possible 

total loss due to Mexican Bean 
Beetle infestation. Prepare now to guard 
against the ravages of these pests. Insure 
against the loss of the time, effort and 
money you already have invested. 
Use the tested, proved method of con- 
trol—spray with Dow Magnesium 
Arsenate. Experience, over a period of 
years shows that this product is a most 
effective protection against these pests. 


DOW MAGNESIUM ARSENATE 
DOES NOT BURN FOLIAGE 


Extreme care is used in manufacturing 
Dow Magnesium Arsenate. It kills the 
beetles without damage to foliage. Use 
Dow Magnesium Arsenate and know 
that your crops are safe from the Mexi- 
can Bean Beetle. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND oe MICHIGAN 


DOW MAGNESIUM 
ARSENATE 


Mail This Coupon 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Please send me complete information about 
Dow Magnesium Arsenate. 





Name 
Address 
0 a ee 








State. 





Dealer’s Name 








Relieve lameness 


while horse works 


Apply good old Absorbine. See how 
septic to aid healing of galls, boils, 
being treated. Economical because so 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
Why worry, suffer with that rup- Worries! 
Laemenowhneh Se noun and 
Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never 
i 
H. C. BROOKS, 400-B ‘State St., Marshall, Mich. 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
can’t spill or tip over; 
insist upon DAISY FLY 
At Last! Home Lovers 
10 times faster. Trims 
scriptive literature. 


quickly it reduces swellings, relieves 
open sores. Never blisters nor re- 
little goes so far. Any druggist. Large 
use ABSORBINE 
ture? Learn about my perfected 
broken parts ether my _— -, or a broken limb. 
sold in stores. rite ja me J for full information sent 
eae), cheap. Lasts all sea- 
will not soil or injure 
KILLER from your dealer. 
“OLD NICK” PORTABLE 
shrubbery as well as 
,;CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dept. R, DIXON, ILL. 
































strained muscles, tendons. Fine anti- 
moves hair—and horse works while 
bottle, $2.50. W. F. Young, Inc., 
invention. It has ‘automatic ar 
No obnoxious = ngs or pads. No salves or plasters. 
free in ae. sealed envelop 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
son. Made of metal, 
anything. Guaranteed. 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 
fence. See your deal- 


er or write for de- 








ETTINIG spring grown Irish pota- 

toes to germinate when planted a 
few weeks after digging is difficult. The 
potato normally must go through a rest 
period of about three 
months before it will 
sprout. Therefore, 
where this amount 
of time doesn’t elapse 
between the digging 
of spring potatoes 
and planting of the 
fall crop some other 
procedure is neces- 
sary. 





Treating these un- 
awakened or newly 
dug potatoes with ethylene chlorhydrin 
will break the rest period and cause them 
to sprout. I used it on mine last summer, 
and secured almost perfect results. My 
potatoes had been dug a month. I don’t 
think any attempt should be made to use 
for seed any that haven’t been out of the 
ground at least for this length of time. 

Those interested in treating seed with 
this material, and who want to know 
where it can be bought may get this in- 
formation by serniding me a two-cent stamp 


L. A. NIVEN 


for mailing circular on the subject. It is 
too long to print in the paper. 
Old recommendations called for the 


potatoes to remain in the solution 24 to 
36 hours, but I found by test last summer 
that eight hours gave the best results. 


Getting Ready for Fall Cabbage.—For 
my fall crop of cabbage I like the Char- 
leston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. These 
will probably stand more heat, drouth, and 
other adverse weather conditions than 
most of the other varieties. I prefer to 
purchase my plants or grow them in beds 
and set in the garden in the usual way, 
but often weather conditions are not fa- 
vorable for this method. I have tried 
planting the seed in the hill where they 
are to remain and thinning out as soon 
as they are well up and have started to 
growing, and find this all right. Plants 
grown in this way will head just as well 
as when transplanted, provided the thin- 
ning is done early enough. It is a mis- 
take to let the plants stay thick in the 
hill until they have grown tall and 
spindling and weak. Better thin out when 
the third and fourth leaves have formed. 
June and July are the proper months for 
starting them. 


Plant Collards Now for Winter Greens. 
—I do not think there is a finer vegetable 
that comes out of the garden during 
winter than the collard. Because it forms 
a loose head and bleaches well I prefer 
the Cabbage Head variety. Now is the 
time to plant the seed, either in beds to 
be transplanted, or in the rows where 
they are to grow, thinning out after sufh- 
cient size has been reached. I prefer to 
set the plants during late June to early 
July, either growing them myself or buy- 
ing from commercial plant growers. When 
this method is followed I always wait for 
plenty of moisture in the ground, as it is 
hard to make the plants live when the 
weather is both hot and dry. This is the 
main reason why so many prefer to plant 
the seed where the collards are to grow 
and thin out. 


Watching for Squash Bugs.—I am 
keeping my eyes open for the squash bug. 
About the time fruit. begins to form or 
before, patches of yellowish brown eggs 
may be found on the leaves. I pinch out 
these egg masses and mash or burn them. 
The old bugs may be reduced somewhat 
by placing boards near: the plants at 
night. They, will crawl under them at 
night and may be picked up and destroy- 
ed the next morning. I simply drop them 
in a bucket with a small quatity of kero- 
sene in it. 

Old Strawberry Rows Worked Out.— 
I have barred off my old strawberry 
rows, leaving a strip eight to ten inches 
wide slightly to one side of the top of old 
rows. This will result in destroying the 
old plants, and the growing of new ones 
on the new rows. This is what I want, 
as it is the new plants that produce the 





most and finest berries. The whole mid- 
dle has been plowed out, and the narrow 
row chopped out, leaving space a hoe’s 
width apart for new plants. If the new 
plants do not grow off fast I will give a 
side application of fertilizer to help pro- 
duce vigorous plants. I will fertilize in 
late summer or early fall to aid in produc- 
ing fruit buds for next year’s crop. These 
are formed in fall and early winter. I 
will cultivate often enough throughout 
summer and fall to keep down weeds and 
grass. Those who set new strawberry 
plants last winter or this spring would do 
well to fertilize them now if they are not 
making as much growth as they should. 


Plant Now for Fall Garden.—To have 
a good late summer and fall garden we 
need to plant during the latter half of 
June or early July, depending on-location, 
practically all of the vegetables we plant- 
ed early in spring. I expect to put in the 
following during that time: Snapbeans, 


butterbeans, beets, cabbage,  collards, 
roasting ear corn, okra, Irish potatoes, 


and tomatoes. These will be followed with 
later plantings of some of the more quick- 
ly maturing vegetables such as beans. 





DR. HOLLAND'S 


arm Sermon 





What Is Poverty? 


HENEVER we see the word pov- 
erty we instinctively think of 
money. 


To be moneyless and wealthless is in- 
deed a tragedy, but 
it is not the worst 
kind of poverty. One 
may have an empty 
purse and a rich 
personality, or + vice 
versa. If a man has 
no wealth, but has a 
chance to earn his 





livelihood, his brain 
: may be filled with 

J. W. HOLLAND hope. 
For that matter, 


the so-called material wealth of this earth 


. has been built up most often through the 


genius of poor men, who remained poor, 
yet “made the many rich.” 
ok * * 


I am thinking of the terribte poverty of 
intellectual sterility. Not to think at all 
is mental poverty greater than to have 
an empty pocket. Up the slow ascent of 
the centuries, human life has been en- 
riched largely through the application of 
thought to human problems. While think- 
ing is often the hardest and most discour- 
aging work one can do, it is the way to 
enrich our natures. 


When I see sin in another it hurts me; 
when I see folly undermining an other- 
wise noble person, it hurts me, but to see 
a young man or woman beginning life 
without honestly and sincerely trying to 
make his or her brains the master of his 
or her passions and desires, is a sight so 
sickening that it makes me suffer. 

x ok 


There is a poverty, however, worse 
than that of a lazy, sluggard mind. That is 
Poverty in Friendship. You may have 
wealth, and keenness of mind, but if you 
have no real friends you remain a super- 
pauper. No money in the world could 
buy from me the few friends whom I love 
and understand, and who love and under- 
stand me. They are my capital stock. 
Not long ago a man who had once been a 
millionaire said: “Whether you have a 
dollar or a dime does not make any dif- 
ference to you as you walk down the 
street. People speak to you just the 
same. With me, it is different. When I 
had money, men bowed to me, but they 
were not real friends. They wanted my 


Progressive Forienr- Ruel 


How to Make Irish Potatoes Sprout 


By L. A. NIVEN 


money, but not me. Like birds, they flew 
away when the rations failed.” 

Jesus said, “Henceforth I call ye no 
more servants, but friends,” 


a 


The ultimate depths of poverty are 
found in bankruptcy‘ of moral character. 
One may have money, friends, and knowl- 
edge, but he is poor, who is not “rich 
toward God.” 

Who has a worthless ideal of goodness 
is in truth good for nothing. 


The young man who came into my 
study yesterday filled me with gladness, 
He is a student at our state university, 
He grew up on a farm. Now he is earn- 
ing his way through college. He attends 
church, prays in young people’s meetings, 
and is a leader among bur young people. 
He is a spiritual millionaire. His face is 
richly colored, his step is elastic. His 
soul is full of hope. What wealth! 

These are times that naturally fill our 
minds with anxiety. It is well to remind 
ourselves that the things for which we 
really live are :— 

Truth for our Minds, 

Love and Friendship for our Hearts, 

Honorable and Helpful Work for ow 
Hands, and— 

The Grace of God for our Souls. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures 


upon earth but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in Heaven.” 





Clean Up Abortion 

(Concluded from page 5) 
two herds. This requires separate barns 
and separate pastures. Blood test the 
negative herd regularly. Whenever a cow 
shows up suspicious hold for retest. When 
a cow shows up positive transfer to posi- 
tive herd. 


It is unnecessary to test the positive 
herd. The development of immunity does 
not remove danger of carriers. Abortions 
take many courses in different cows. For 
example, the history of one Oregon cow 
runs like this: abortion reactor after first 
calf; second calf carried 254 days; aborted 
third calf; fourth calf normal; aborted 
fifth and sixth calves. 

Raise calves with negative herd, al- 
though they may be fed their infected 
dam’s milk for six months, with little or 
no danger. 


Dispose of positive cows by culling for 
age, sterility, slow breeding, lameness, 
and other infirmities. As the calf crop in- 
creases the negative herd to sufficient size, 
send the rest of positive herd to the stock- 
yards and thoroughly clean up and disin- 
fect premises. 


Third Method.—Where the percentage 
of infection is high, maintain the entire 
herd as an infected herd. Raise the calves 
separate from the herd after six months, 
in separate barns and on separate pas- 
tures. Under such conditions it may be 
advisable to buy a few good calves and 
open heifers to hurry along the new herd. 
When a new herd is developed from these 
calves, dispose of the old herd. 


Such a plan was followed in cleaning 
up the Oregon herd. The new clean herd 
now consists of 108 females. Sixty-nine 
of these are daughters, granddaughters, 
and great-granddaughters of reacting 
cows. If no offspring of reacting females 
had been kept the present herd would 
number only 39. Hence the tremendous 
financial loss of slaughtering all high pro- 
ducing cows immediately whenever foun 
to be positive. 

Modifications of these plans may be 
worked out to suit the individual cas¢. 
But whatever the plan, if pregnant heif- 
ers and cows come in contact with caf- 
riers or aborters, when they are discharg- 
ing the Bang bacillus terrible conse 
quences will result. 

In any plan breeding hygiene and stable 
sanitation should be consistently followe¢ 


It is advisable to codperate in this clean- 


ing up process with your state agricul 
tural college or the state veterinarian. 
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June 15-30, 1932 


The Young Folks 


Representing South 
Carolina 
By DAN LEWIS 
rT) OBERT LEMMON, Fairfield Coun- 
ty,and Allen Settle, Spartanburg, will 
represent South Carolina’s boys’ 4-H. club 


work in Washington, D. C., June 15-21, 
at the Sixth National Boys’ and Girls’ 
4-H Camp. 

Robert has been a 4-H club member 


since 1925 and through 1931 he completed 
11 demonstrations valued at $2,636.80 
with a profit of $1,166.53. Allen, in five 


years, 1927-1931, submitted completed 





——$— 














ROBERT LEMMON ALLEN SETTLE 
records of 13 demonstrations valued at 
$1,092.80 with a profit of $470.93. Both 
boys have been winners of. many prizes 
and both have held the various offices in 
their 4-H community clubs. 

Robert finishes high school this year 
and plans to enter Clemson College this 
fall; Allen plans to go to college after 
finishing high school. These young farm- 
ers because of their training and experi- 
ence in 4-H club work, should well rep- 
resent their state at the national 4-H club 
camp. 


Recreation in the Rural 
Community 
By L. R. HARRILL 


HE first essential of a good recrea- 
tion program is a good recreational 


leader. This leader should keep in 
mind: :— 
THE TEN POINTS ON LEADING 
RECREATION 


1, Know your program. 
2. Build your program. 
3. Make play continuous and snappy. 
4, Lead, not push—get in it yourself and play. 
5. Make your directions simple, clear, and 
as brief as possible. 

6. Demonstrate. 

7. Insist on fair play. 

8. Never lose your temper. 


9. Stop the game at the height of its in- 
terest. 


10. Make people want to play. 


For this month’s suggestion we are of- 
fering two games for either large or sm Il 
groups. The first one is :— 


POPULARITY 


Players will form a double circle with 
the men in the outer circle and the women 
in the inner circle, or vice-versa. The 
men will march around the circle to the 
right; the women will march around the 
Circle to the left. Someone at the piano 
should furnish music for this game. If a 
Plano is not available, a victrola may be 
used. When the leader blows the whistle, 
the women will change their course of 
warch, taking the partner who happens to 
€ next to them. If they fail to get a 
et, they must come to the center of 
= circle and wait until the leader blows 
a mtie again, at which time the 
prota will change their direction and 
ty to the left again. The leader may 
epeat this as many times as desired. 
fe ne point in mind: The outer circle, 
+ aim € which is marching to the right, 
na Retin The inner circle does all of 
will “ge in direction. If the leader 
time “te the outer circle moving all the 
oi e will avoid confusion and keep the 
ang 9 ontinuous. This is a good game 
eh = good mixer. It means that every- 

ave a new partner every time. 











It is adaptable for young people, old peo- 
ple, or for mixed groups, or for both 
young people and old people. 

The next game suggested is :— 

JOHN BROWN 

Players form a large circle with part- 
ners, ladies on the gentlemen’s right. 
This is a game to music and can be play- 
ed either to piano music or to a good 
dance record on a victrola. This is one 
of the old folk games and has proved to 
be very popwar with rural groups. The 
figures are: (1) ladies center and back; 
2) gentlemen center and back; (3) face 
your partner, grand right and left; (4) 
swing your partner and promenade.. Re- 
peat the same figures as before, ladies 
center and back, gentlemen center and 
back, face your partner, grand right and 
left, swing your partner and promenade. 

Explanation: When the music starts, 
the leader calls “ladies center and back,” 
at which time the ladies drop their part- 
ners’ hands, take three steps to the center 
of the circle and then three steps back 
into their original places. When the next 
figure is called “gentlemen center and 
back,” the men take three steps towards 
the center of the circle and back. The 
next figure is “face your partner.” That 
means that the ladies in the circle face in 
one direction and the men face the other 
direction; at the call of the figure “grand 
right and left,” the man extends his right 
hand to his lady partner, taking her by 
the right hand passing to her right, giving 
his left hand to the next lady in line pass- 
ing to her left. And so on around the 
circle until the leader calls “swing your 
partner and promenade,” at which time, 
you take the partner you happen to be 
with at the time, swinging the partner 
gently around to your right and prome- 
nading around the circle going to the 
right or in the direction in which the gen- 
tlemen are marching; then, the leader 
calls “ladies center and back,” as before. 
Repeat figures as many times as desired. 
EDITOR’S NOTE.—To 4-H clubs who would 
like to have it we shall be glad to send pro- 
gram suggestions for the next month’s meet- 
ing. Other organizations will find these pro- 
grams adaptable to their own needs. This 
material will cover the business meeting, spice 
for the program, sources of help, and complete 
plans for a July party. For this material, 
send 4 cents to cover cost of postage and mail- 
ing to Young Folks’ Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist, at your nearest 
office. 


‘ 





Trap the Flies 


N THE trap shown one piece of screen 

any standard width and 80 inches in 
length makes the, four sides, including 
trap part in bottom. The framing may 
be 1 x 2’s but any size available can be 
made to do. Make the two side frames 
first, then tack on top crosspieces and 





An easily made flytrap 


wrap the screen into place, shaping tri- | 
angular trap arrangement in bottom and ! 


then tacking on bottom crosspieces (which 
gives space for flies to crawl under to 
bait). Tack the screen. 


Next put in the triangular boards at 
ends and securely tack screen to them and 
to the bottom crosspieces. In screening 
the ends leave a small opening or make 
a door at one end to provide place for 
removing flies after scalding or burning 
them. Makes holes along top of triangu- 
lar screen trap about % inch in diameter. 


The trap really catches the flies. Uncle | 
While you’re about it, ' 


PF has tried it. 
write to your Congressman or Senator, 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 734, Fly Traps and Their 
Operation, and you can probably go your 
uncle one better. 





oF Rac NOW 


when everyone wants to save money, 
Ever Green will cut down your cost of 
killing Mexican Bean Beetles. Recent ex- 
‘periments show that you can increase 
your dilution and still kill Mexican Bean 
Beetles effectively. 

Ever Green leaves no poisonous resi- 
due. You can safely use it right up to 
the time of picking. Pleasant to use and 


15 


does not gum sprayers. Also kills aphis, 
leaf hoppers, caterpillars, beetles, and 
other insects. Order from your dealer or 
write McLaughlin Gormley King Com- 
pany,1715 Fifth Street S.E., Minneapolis 


EVERGREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 








? 
ry “QNE DROP STOPS GAPES 
says NEW JERSEY POULTRY 
JUDGE. “Seldom lose a chick.’’ 
Thousands of poultry men are thankful for 


BOURBON 


ee 
Poultry Medicine 
Few drops in water daily builds healthy 
chicks. Small size 60c. Half pint $1. Pint 
$1.50. At druggists or by mail prepaid. 


Bourbon Remedy Co. Box 2 Lexington Ky. 








MS Kus Te: 











WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX_ 














Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We 






ment—we 


TESTEN, S 





uarantee our chicks 









4 

to live or will replace losses in accordance with our genuine iron-clad agree- Low- 

guarantee 100% live delivery anywhereinthe U.S. Write for full 
details—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested 
strains with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhounstock bred tolay and doeslay. est 
BLOOD tate Accredited flocks. Ask aboutour Easy Purchase Plan— 

i for ey pening ig now. P ° 
N’S POULTRY FARM, Box {14. Montrose, Me. rices 


$1 per 100 books order. Prompt, courteous service. Write 
LHOU 





it’s FREE. CAI 








ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
No orders held up. Ship every Mon. and Thurs. of each 
week. Most eggs from two-year-old hens. Per 
5. C. W. Tancred Leghorns, headed by 330-ezg 

strain males $6.00 
S. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns ...........2..++0¢ 7.0 


0 
a. ©. Reds and Park Strain Barred Rocks 7.00 
Black Minorcas and Anconas (non-sitters) 00 
Regal-Doreas Strain White Wyandottes 
Heavy Mixed (no Leghorns) ........-ssesecerece = 
Giant White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, 22c. 
100% live delivery. $2.00 books orders with extra chicks. 

Orders under 100 add le per chick. 

Weaver Farm Chickeries, Box B. Stuarts Draft. Va. 





QUALITY CHICKS 100%, aver, seer. 
anteed. Circular free. 

Cash or C.0.D. postpaid 100 1000 
Tanc. and Barron Wh. Leghorns. ...$5.00 $25.00 $45.00 
B. Rocks. W. Rocks and Reds ...... 6.00 30.00 60.00 
eavy Mix, $6-100; Light Mix. $4.50-100. Order direct. 
NIEMONDS HATCHERY. Box 10. McAlisterville. Pa. 





BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 


Wyckoff and Tancred Strain 50 100 500 1000 

8. C. W. Leghorns........ $3.50 $6.00 $28.00 $55.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns........ 3.50 6.00 28.00 55. 
S. C. Rocks and Reds........ 3.75 7.00 32.50 60 


White Wyandottes ........... 3.75 7.00 32.50 

S. C. Buff Orpingtons ... a5 ae 

Assorted Light Breeds. 

Assorted Heavy Breeds. . 

100% prepaid, safe deliver: 
this ad. or write for circular. 

J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM. Box 13, Richfield, Pe. 








Always mention The Progressiv 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering goods 
from our advertisers. 




















Let’s 


TUR 


A man was on trial in a Justice of the Peace court for stealing 
turkeys. The lawyer for the defendant cited numerous precedents 
from law books on the larceny of chickens and geese. But the 
Honorable J. P. reproved him: “This is neither a chicken case nor 
a goose case. The man is being tried for stealing turkeys. Show 


me a turkey case.” 


Talking turkey is talking to the point. 
Wouldn’t it be fine to be able always to talk turkey when you 
| go to the stores to make purchases? That means that you would 
know exactly what you want and could insist upon it . . 
you could meet sales-people on their own grounds .. . 
would have ideas of your own and not have meekly to accept 


somebody else’s word. 


You cannot qualify yourself to talk turkey about today’s affairs 
It is not a matter of rules and 
precedents, but of today’s affairs and accomplishments. 

You must get your knowledge from that universal day and 
night school known as Advertising—the school of today on the 
spirit of the times. Its students become versatile, well-posted men 
and women who are always able to talk turkey in their buying 


by reading musty law books. 


and selling. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS ISSUE 


he 
Progressive farmer 


hern Ruralist 















Talk 


KEY 





. that 
that you 
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classified Ads 


: “Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 


and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 


other editions as per list below. 


including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 




















. aK, 
— “Ag |[Eccs}} (eoes]F 
—— on— on . Nery Regular Classi fied— Diseiey Classi fied— 
Pout Tove DAIRY PRepuct feces! a Crees on .8.C., and Virginia..... 18¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
: 4 « ss mies State plainly Mississippi Valley. 160.000 ‘enn. 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
es LF oa weaais what editions Kentucky-Tenn o 125.000 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
ety Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 if 5 ome ots = es 
use a wor 0. per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER et. ariéain | eee i: ¢ Sp Pda DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 











Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in 
advance of publication date, litional 
ingertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota. North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington. Crop payment or easy 
terms. Free literature. Mention state i. W. Byerly, 
18 Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn 


PAR MS FOR SALE 
AT DEFLATED PRICES 

booklets, de- 

write the 


For illustrated 
scription and terms 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


Durham, North | Carolina 


“Plants 


NOTICE: —-IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Flowers 


_ Iris Gardens. Amherst. Virginia. Catalogue free. 


Sdiihe—Tinte—Celbage~-Oulen 








Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants: $1, 1,000; post- 
paid. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N . ee 

Cabbage, Collards. Tomatoes: $1, 1.000. Peppers: 
$1 50. )._ 1,000. c arroll A. x& arpe nter, Hickory, N. C. 




















Potatoes 

Nancy Halls. Porto Ricos, Texas White | plants: $1.25, 
1,000; delivered Hickory Grove Farm, Conove oe <8 

Early Triumph, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Southern 
Queen: $1.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, 
North olina, = 

Porto Rican Potato plants, 90c per. thousand; cash 
with order: $1 shipped c.o.d. Quick shipment. Baxley 
Brokerage € 0.. Baxley, ja. 

Fr. M. C arter,. Roc kingham, Ga,—Porto Rican, Nancy 
and Early Triumph Potato plants: 70¢ per 1,000; 
lots or more, 50 cents. = 

“Million Porto Rico and Naney Hall Potato. plants, 


postpaid: $1 per 
thousand. H. F. 


Porto Rico Potato plants. vine grown; 


thousand Express collect, 50c per 
Hardy, La Grange, N. C. 





the genuine. 








Inspected and treated. Cash with order .50 per 
1, 000, _R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, nm. ¢€ 
Nancy Hi ill, Porto Rico and Norton Yam 1 Poti ato 
plants, delivered anywhere for 20 cents per he co 
Large plants. Write J. G. Chambers, Timberlake, N. 
Queen of South, Porto Rico. Naney Hall, Texas 
Whites. Norton Yam Potato plants: $1, 1.000; over 


4.000, 85ce. Sunnybrook Dairy, G. T. Cooper, Sylva, 


North C irolina, 








~ Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$1 thousand: delivered. Three thousand or more, 85 





cents: delivered. First mail shipment. Malcolm 
Duke. Dresden. Tenn. 
Tomatoes 
400, $1: postpaid. Eureka 


Tomato plants: 100, 35c: 


Farm, Claremont. N. 


Tomato plants for sale. 300. $1; 1,000, $2.50; pre- 
paid, J. F. Punch. Newton, N. C. 








Porto ? Rico Pot ato plants. Tomatoes, Hot and Sweet 
Pepper plants: $1.20, 1.000. All postpaid. R. Chan- 
clor. Seville. Ga. 





Summer Plant 8 —Cabbage. Collards, 
per, Eggplants: 500, $1; 1.000, $1.75; 
Branan, | Gordon, Ga. 


Rest vi varieties “Tomato” plants: $1, 1,000. 
Bell and Hot Peppers: 50c, 100. Geo 
East 4lst. Savannah. a. 


“Postpaid Plants.—Cabbage, Collard, Porto Rico Po- 
tato: 75c, 1.000. Marglobe, New Stone Tomato, $1. 
Wilriley Farm, Lillington, N. 


Summer Plants.—Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes, ‘Pep- 
per, Ecgplants: 200. 60c; 500, $1; 1,000. $1.75; post- 
paid Lewiston Plant F arm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Plants.—Pure Porto Rican Potato: Marglobe, Stone 
Tomato; leading eee Cabbage; all postpaid. 500, 
75c: 1,000, $1.2 John B. Pope, Fitzgerald. Ga. 


Pink and ae skin Porto Rico Potato plants, 50c 
thousand. Yunch Porto Rico. 75c thousand. Tomato 
plants, 50c thousand. Blarney Plant Co.. Baxley. Ga. 

Millions Stone Tomato and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants: 
c.o.d., 60c per thousand; 5,000, $2.50. Moss packed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Stokes Plant Co.. Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 


Tomatoes, Pep- 
postpaid. W. H. 





Eggeplants, 
Youmans, 509 




















Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants: also Cabbage, 
000. 6 5 


Tomato and Collard plants: 1,000, 60c: 5,000. $2.50; 





10.000, $4.50; 25,000, $10. Major Crow, ‘Gainesville, 
Georgia. - 

Millions frostproof Cabbage plants: 60c, 1,000; To- 
mato, $1; Bermuda Onion. certified Porto Rico 


Potato, $1: Ruby King Pepper. $4: or 50c, 100. 
sale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Millions Plants.—C abbage, Tomatoes, Collards: 300, 
50c; 1,000, $1. Sweet Potatoes: 300, 60c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Ruby King Pepper: 100, 30c: 1,000. $1.75. All pre- 


Whole- 











paid. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw. Walters. Va. 
Inspected Potato plants: $1. 1.000. Certified Mar- 
Rlobe, Beauty. Baltimore Tomato plants, Bermuda On- 


ion and Cabbage plants: 75c. 
Sand Mountain Plant Company. Valdosta. Ga. 


Sweet Potato plants. Forts Rico and Nancy Halls: 
500 for 90c: 1,000 for $1.25. Surehead Cabbage plants, 
$1.25 per thousand, All postage paid. Special price 
large lots by express. J. S. Ritchie. P. O. Box 281, 
Petersburg. Va. 


1,000. Prompt shipments, 








Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants, inspected, certi- 
fled: also Cabbage. Tomato and Collard plants: 75c 
thousand, mailed: 65¢ thousand, expressed: 5,000. $3; 
10.000. $5; 25.000. $10. Wire orders shipped cash on 
cavers. promptly. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gaines- 
ville. Ga, 





Schroer’s Better Plants.—Cabbage. Beet. 
500. 30c; 1,000. 50c Cauliflower, Tomato. early and 
late varieties: Pepper. Ruby King. Ruby Giant. 
fornia Wonder. and Hot: 500. 60c:; 1.000. $1: 5,000 
and more, 75c per 1.000. Potato: Porto Rico, Early 
Triumph, oan Stem seceer 60c per 1,000. Eggplants: 
500. $1; 00, $1.7 Good plents and prompt ship- 

Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Ballheads, 
1.0 


Collard: 


ment Ton ed, 





Certified Disease Proof Plants.—Cabbage: 
$1. 








Copenhagen, Flats, Wakefields: Collar 00; pre- 
paid. Express: 5,000, $3; 10,000, Onions ‘ same 
price. Tomato: Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, Matchless, 
$1.50 per thousand: prepaid. $1. 1.000: expressed. 
Sweet Potato. leading varieties: 500, $1; 1.000, $1.54; 
prepaid Sweet Pepper same price, prepaid. Satis- 














faction. quick delivery Special prices quantity lots. 
Joe's Plant Farms. Franklin. ; 
Potatoes 
Potato plants: $1. 1.000: postpaid. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont. N. C, 
Potato plants. 45c per thousand. Steedley Plant 
Farm. Baxley. Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants. 50 cents per 1,000. Baxley 
Plant Co.. Baxley. 
postpaid. Marks 


Porto Rico Potato =e $1, 
Plant Farm. Buies Creek, N 
Certified Porto Rican Potato 1 plants: 1. 70c; 5,000 
up. 40c. J. G. Owens. Pembroke, Ga 
50c per 1.000; state inspected 
plants at McElveen Farm, Groveland, 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 65¢. 1.000: 
Quick service, L. E. Deal. Bristol. Ga. 


1,000; 
_¢. 











Porto Rico Potato 
Fr 





—F.000, 50c. 














Selected Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants, 75c thou- 
sand; prepaid. Barringer Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. 
Nancy Hall 1 plants: guaranteed full count: 75¢ per 
thousand, delivered. Parks & Maddox, Gleason, Tenn. 
Nancy Hall Plants.—The best. $1 thousand: deliv- 


ered. Large orders less. Carl Parks & Co.. Gl 


eason, 








WARNING. — Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud. our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible. but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans 








Beans 


Mammoth Yellows, 65c: Biloxis, 
W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 


Recleaned Velvet Beans. oo Vv. R. Bush, 
Albany, Ga. 


Recleaned Laredos, ~ $1.2: 
Gold Hill, N. 


Laredos. 95c bushel: Tokios, 75c: Biloxis, $1. Mung 
Beans, $3. Mixed Peas, 70c; Whippoorwills, 75c; 
Crowders, 25: Whites. 90c. Cane seed, 50c. Mung 
Seans, per pound, 6c. Sudan Grass. 4c. Write ~4 
price list. Stanly Hardware Company, Albemarle, N. C. 





Psa Laredos, $1. 


Beans. 75c 














bushel. Elm Grove Farm, 











Crotalaria 


Spectabilis, best summer soil legume known to South- 
east. Good for groves, orchards, vineyards, fields. Sow 
seven pounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30c: 100 pounds 

2 f.o.b. Monticello, Fla. Special prices larger 
quantities. Florida Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 
orida. 





Peas 


Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts. Chufas, 
Cane. Corn, etc. All varieties. Large or small lots. 
Choice seed; low prices. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille. Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Soybeans and Cowpeas, 
Sons. Goldsboro. N. C. 


For Sale.—1.000 bushels sound clean Peas; also Laredo 
Beans. C. D. Plyler, Misenheimer, N. C. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5; Grimm Alfalfa, $7. White 
Sweet Clover. $2.70; Red Clover. $8.50: Alsike. $8.50. 
All 60 pound bushel, Return seed if not satisfied. Geo, 
Bowman. Concordia. Kansas. 





all varieties. Vrite Jeffreys 














Peas, Beans.—Sound recleaned Otootans, $2.75: Bi- 
loxis. 90c: Mammoth Yellows. 85c: Mathews, $1, 
Seeokled Velvets. 90c: Osceolas. $1. Mixed Peas, 70c; 
Clays, 75c; 


Victors and Brabhams, 95c: Whippoorwills, 
80c. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, S. C. 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks; 
blood tested. Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Guaranteed to Live.—Rhode Island Reds, 


Rock chicks. $7.50 hundred: cent more less lots. 
Hatchery. Shelby. N. 





Barred 
Suttle 





20 days. 


Boy !—Chicks aes to live § 17 
Weimar 


Oh. 
breeds; for $6 per 190; postpaid. Blood tested. 
Hatchery, 243. Weimar. Texas. 


ENGLISH LEGHORNS 
Lowest prices on quality chicks in the Southeast. 
Pedigreed. Accredited. Blood tested. 208 eggs 
= arereee. Write for extremely low May and June 
Pullets priced low. CHAMPION POUL- 
TRY FARM. Champion. N. C. 








Extra quality purebred chicks, $6.50; postpaid. Rocks, 
Reds, Leghorns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Trevathan 
Hatchery, Walnut Cove, N. C. 


~ $5.50 per 100 for “purebred standard chicks. Barred, 
White Rocks, Orpingtons. Reds, Wyandottes; $4.50 for 
heavy mixed. Reinhart’s Hatchery, New Salisbury, Ind, 


Mathis Certified Chicks. —Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds. Low as 4c for light assorted, 
Free literature. Mathis Farms, Box 116. Parsons, 
Kansas 

Waverly Quality Tested Chicks.—Immediate ship- 
ment. Send only $1 hundred, balance c.o.d. Tancred 
Leghorns, $4.95 hundred; Rocks and Reds, $7.40 hun- 
dred: large peeed chicks, $5.95 hundred; assorted broil- 
er chicks, $4.95 hundred: small breed broiler chicks, 
ee pundred. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Yirginia. 








Baby Chicks 


Birmingham hatched, blood tested; Missouri Reds, For Sale.—Registered Shropshire ram lambs and 1 
Tvarred Rocks. White Rocks: 100, $5.50; heavy mixed, and 2 years, C. L. Doggett, Clarksville, Va. 
50. Prepaid, live delivery. Dixie Hatcheries, Bir- ————e 
mingham. Ala. Dogs 

3aby Chicks at New Low Prices.—<All heavy breeds, 


Sheep 


























5e; Leghorns, Anconas and heavy mixed, 4%c; assorte- NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 

ed, 3%c. Economy Hatchery, Box 38, New Salisbury, the buyer is required to return dogs within the 

Indiana. specified time according to’ advertiser’s contract. 
Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Healthiest. heaviest lay- “ 

ing strains. Kentuckian won $500 Healthy Chick Con- Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers: 


Rock Garden Supplies, 


test with Helm’s chicks. Winners Illinois Laying Con- Puppyland, Box P. Pana, 
test. Records 300 eggs. Get details $1,000 contest. 


Illinois Hatchery. Metropolis, 


QUALITY BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Reds. White and Barred Rocks, Senne ons 
matings: $7.50. 100, Special pen matings 
100. 12 “Apel eta: — burebreds, 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs, all ages. Prices 
flock on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake, Mise 


40 fresh Guernsey- Jersey young cows; 25 registered 














25.0, 
Thou- 








nds daily nd. Angus; 30 yearling steers. Hundley Form, Boydton, 
CAPITAL POU TLTRY FARMS. COLUMBIA, Ss. C. Virginia. —— 
Trail’s End famous blood tested akan A Ji poten Mi ll n us 
sold at extremely low summer prices, ocks, eds, 
Leghorns and broiler chicks. Immediate shipment. 1sce a €o 


Our prices are so low you 


can make money on our 
chicks. Trail’s End Poultry 


Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Bags.—Get my prices, G. L, Miller, Charlotte, N, C, 





Here’s a Bargain.—Blood tested chicks. Sig, strong, 
livable, electric hatched. Per 100: Barred, White Rocks, 
Reds, White, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy 
s. $5. Order from ad. 100% alive, pre- 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 208, Wells- 
ville. Mo. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue frees, 
Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Station. Miss. 














Farm Machinery 


Grain Threshers.—Turner’s new and rebuilt thresh- 
ers at unusual attractive prices. _enre upon request, 


$5.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, igi Rocks ; 
$6 for White Wyandottes. White ie Buff Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons; $5 for Brown. Buff. White Leghorns, An- 





conas, heavy mixed: $4.25 for Bi ne 3.75 for sec- Turner Mfg. Co.. Statesville, N. 

onds. Live arrival guaranteed, rs Hi- ee 

chicks, We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. atch 

weekly entire year. Order direct from ad. Glendale Green Pea Sheller 


Hatchery. Box 35. Ramsey. Indiana. 

BUY OUR oor FROM FAMOUS treen Pea Sheller.—Latest model; 20 to 25 pounds 
BLOOD TESTED BREEDS per hour. $3.85, postpaid. Send for descriptive folder. 

Se. Tie. “i Coggins Co. Sophia. N. C. 


Sheller guaranteed! $2, postpaid. Literature free, 
Household Products Company, Birmingham, Ala. 











They’re from the famous Tancred, 


























Thompson, Holterman and other bloodlines. We’ 
sold them to four departments of the U. S. Gov’ . . * 
Selected Exhibition Guinea Pigs 
are A Cavies (Guinea Pigs). all sizes, 65c and up. J. F. 
& 905 ee ae 

White Leghorns ........ Py a ean a Bennett. 205 Broad. Albany. Ga. 
Buff Leghorns ....... PA 6.00 30.00 H 
Brown Leghorns ........ 6.00 30.00 oes 
ie oe "Rocks "” Hh 35. he Good Field Hoes, made from saws; young ash han- 
§. C. Rhode Island Reds y q dles; $2.50 for 6: delivered. J. B. Dickson, Councils, 
White. Buff Orpingtons. . North Carolina. 
Col.. S, LL. Wyandottes. 
Jersey Black Giants . Honey 
White. Black Minorca oo * 
Jersey White Giants .... = feed comb Honey ready. 12 5-pound cans, delivered, 
Le, -- 3.50 17.5 $8. F. Bussey & Co.. Enigma, Ga. 
Mixed. Heavy Breeds ... 4.50 22.5 ten pounds, $1.1 15: 5: thirty 


— Honey.—Best quality: 


These famous breeds grow larger, mature auicker and pounds, $3, J. 


lay better. Immediate shipment. ©. Hallman, Nahunts, Go. 


Live delivery guar- 

















anteed. or $1 books order, bal. c.o.d., plus postage, 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS Hosiery 
Box 300-A Crandall, Ind. Ladies’. Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar- 
— anteed. Write for latest’ bargain sheets. L. S. Sales 

- wreneed. pies te tested qunele Seah Bats. Barred Company. Asheboro. C. 

“Ks, r hite W e White and Bu 
Rocks. But P Manon 6. 50: ally ‘Buff. White Ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hose, seconds, 3 pairs 
Leghorns, Anconas. heavy mixed, $5.50; assorted, $4.50 $1.05. Postpaid. | Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy 
seconds. $4. Purebred blood tested ‘chicks that live Hosiery Co.. Asheboro, N.C. 
and grow and lay. Shipped prepaid. Live arrival guar- Men’s Socks. 12 pairs $1. Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 


Can ship c.o. 
Order direct from_ ad. 
Sox 2 Ramsey. Ind. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Aristocrat Barred Rocks or eggs less than half price 
balance season. Have some fine ones. A, J. Cheek, 
Henderson, N. C, 


atches weekly year around. 


slightly imperfect. 12 pairs $1.50. Sextwae? eens 20¢. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, ey , dears 


Randolph Sales Co., North Asheboro, N. 


Kodak Finishing 


Film developed. two prints each negative. 25c, Pho 
tographer. Unionville, Mo. 

Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham. Ala. 

Free enlargement every roll, any 6 or 8 exposure, ., 25, 
Maud Wier Studio, 2804 25th St.._ Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Trial Offer.—Your first eight exposure roll ‘developed 
and printed. 20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, 





2»0X <A, 














Turkeys 


Bronze turkey eggs, poults. Certified baby chicks, 
20 years breeding. Bower’s Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 
Fairfield. Ala 


Two or More Breeds Special Trial Oiter.— Your next kodak film "developed 
oser i 


" Inut 
Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks, 301, Prints 2c each. ™ am, Devt. 7. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks tL 2 on ints 

for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery. LaRue. Ohio. Roll developed and eight quality prints, 25c; repr 


3c. Three 5x7 enlargements, 25¢. North Studio, North, 
Poultry Remedies 


South Carolina. Se 
Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will border prints. 25c¢. Modern Photo Finishers. 
positively me Eee BS Cry A and See. 25c¢. Box 4368. North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. 
arrhea Rem oultry Tonic ce_an oup Rem- al Offer.—Developing ar 1, 5 cents; 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust. shipped by ~ Special Trial Offer.—Developing any size rol 
express only, 4 pounds for $1. All merchandise sold 
= a _money back guarantee. Agents wanted. ri 





























cents. Send for special bargain list. Roanoke Photo 


prints, 3 cents each. Beautiful 7-inch pated, 
> ce al 
Doran, Brandenburg. Ky. Finishing Company, 12 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, 








Lime 


‘Mascot’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is b= 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guarant 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn 


Of Interest to Women 





Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Durocs.—Choice bred gilts. 
Vane Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 





$12.50. De- 




















Registered Durocs.—Service boars, $10. DeVane gold. 
, Cotton Spreads.—Fast colors, blue, green, T0se, 
Murphy, Atkinson, lavender: 90c.. Return if not satisfactory. Alba Mills 
Escca Stanley. N. C. 
Registered Essex, all ages, EB. A. Aldridge, Randlo- Old Gold Wanted 
man. N. C. Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry. 100% full 
° value paid day shipment received. Information, te ilers 
Hampshires Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536-D 
Registered Hampshires. Hillcrest Farm, Goldsboro, Bids. -_ Chicane. 
North Carolina. Patents 
Poland-Chinas Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Colemam 


Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building. Washing- 
ton. D. C. 


Registered big bone Poland China gilts and boars. 
Riverside Farms, Box 1557, Raleigh, er : 5 





ae 

Patents.—Small ideas may have large commer lt 

Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts, boars: sibilities. Write immediately for free book, ort. 
Obtain a Patent.” and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 


gilts from champions. Jeffreys Sons. Goldsboro. N. C inf 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free 


ie i 
be -An tion on how to procee Clarence A. O’Brien. 
A rdeen gus Adams Building, Washington. Cc. 

Hugh Sanford, 











For Sale.—Angus cattle, all ages. 


Mocksville, N. C. Schools and Colleges 





H steady 
i Let Mr. Ozment help you auslity ot once for 2 8t 
olsteins government job; salary range. $1 05-825 0 monthly. Write 

Wisconsin Dairy Calves!—Five purebred (not regis- Ozment Inst., 225, St. Louis. 





tered) Holstein heifer calves and male calf (unrelated); 
all six, prepaid, $125. F. B. Green. Evansville, Wisc. 
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June 15-30, 1932 


Take Dead Aim or Miss 
Flock Profit 


L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 
WE BOYS used to have a saying that 
“it 


ain't possible to miss if you 
have dead aim.” In other words, when 
we failed the blame was on the fellow 
behind the gun, and 
not on the gun, or a 
sore shoulder, or be- 
cause the sun was in 
your eyes. 





Most farm flock 
owners are putting 
the blame on_ the 
chickens or on the 
low price of eggs 
and broilers when 
the trouble is with 


L. H. McKAY 


the one behind the 
flock. Even now 
when poultry products are dirt cheap, 
there are farm flocks that are more than 
breaking even. 

Recently we made a trip to Raleigh for 
a seed meeting. While there we went out 
to Longview Farm to see Dr. Poe’s farm 
flock. We found out that with only 400 
layers, hens and pullets, the average pro- 
duction was 280 eggs a day which is 70 
per cent. The flock had produced 301 
eggs in a day. It is a “live-at-home” 
flock, being fed largely on home-grown 











feeds. All the scratch feed is produced 
o c 
Classified Ads 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling.—These little 








ads will work dav and night and charge very little for 
their services. Mail your advertisement to start with 
the next issue. 
Timber Killer 
Kills trees. vines. grasses. weeds. Free booklet. 
“Hotshot.’’ Reddick. Florida. 
Tobacco 
Smoking: 10 pounds 75c: chewing, 90c: 40 plugs, 


$1.50. 
Guaranteed best grade leaf smoking or chewing, ten 
pounds $1. Pipe free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices. See 
what we have before you buy. ‘Troutt’s DF4. Hickory, 


Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 








Kentucky 
Special.—With 10 pounds chewing tobacco, $1.75, 
prepaid, 5 pounds smoking free. Duke Agency, Dresden, 
Tennessee 





“Tobacco, Postpaid.—Extra long red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds for $1.50. Smoking, $1.10. Walter Crews, Dres- 
den, Tenn. 





Cigarette Burley.—Extra mild: 5 pounds $1.25, Pat- 
ent cigarette roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
$015. Mayfield. Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. 
10, $1.60. Smoking: 10, $1.20. 
Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 








uaranteed 5 pounds $1; 
United 


Chewing: 
Pay postman. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra long. mellow, 
red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.75. Smoking, $1.25. 
Harvey Rogers. Dresden, Tenn. 





Look!—Smashed prices. Tobacco, postpaid: 
teed sweet juicy chewing: 10 pounds $1.50. 
$1. Norman Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


guaran- 
Smoking, 





: 4° pounds best long red leaf chewing or_golden smok- 
ing, 





f, only $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when re- 
ceived. Morris Bros.. Fulton, Ky. 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed aged mellow chew- 


ing: 5 pounds $1.15; 10 pounds $2. 
90c; 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
Tennessee, 


Smoking: 5 pounds 
Sharon, 





With each 10 pounds 


t (money. enclosed), two pounds 
ree, 


10 pounds good chewing, $1.30; 10 pounds smok- 
ing, 90c. Gatisfaction guaranteed. Collier Tobacco 
Pool, Martin, Tenn. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed extra good. Chew- 


ing: 5 pounds $1; $1.50. Smoking: 5. 75c: 10, 





$1.25, and pipe 20 twists, 85c. Pay when received. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Wagons 
Write for prices and guarantee on wagons, The 


Nissen Wagon Company, Manufacturers, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 





Want to Buy 


Boxwood bushes, English. Sydney Elliot. Belle 
Meade. Va. 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 








ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to 
write ee No negroes taken. For free booklet 
n ie ville Auto School, Dept. 237. Nashville, 
=—- - 
Agents—Salesmen 


Formulas.—All_ kinds: catalog free. 
tories. 178N Parkridge. Til. ‘ 


Fruit Trees for Sale. A 5 
y, . — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept, 25. Concord, Ga. 


Monu 
y 


Clover Labora- 





Concord 





ment Salesmen.—Our proposition will interest 


* ng a eore 4 y , Savings @ E. 
Atlanta, aa Memorial Co., Savings Bank Bldg, 





Soaps. Extracts. Per 


We start you without a dollar. = 
et Goods Carna- 


fumes, ‘Toil : 

, % perience unnecessary. 
tion Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clea Discovery !—Washes clothes without rubbing. 
hoe everything. Gells 25¢: profit 17c. Sample free, 
—S0._4317K Irving Park, Chicago. 
my. Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet_ Articles, Flavor- 
ce 4nd Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 

_ Devt. 83, St. Louis. Mo. 





New 








etn Be a Job Hunter.—Start your own business on 
h sadtal: no hard times, no lay-offs. your own boss; 


avera 5. i yeu year; 
We supply se $5.000 annual sales year after year 


i Stocks, equipment on credit: some 250 home 
copeaties Selling experience umnecessary: wonderful 


hess AN own pleasant, dignified, profitable busi- 
‘ w ; 
\ comptets ¥ $17,000,000 world-wide industry; for 


information write Rawleigh Co., Dept, F-U- 
PUP. Freeport, mM rite awlelg 0. oD’ 


on the farm and the layers have an abun- ; F 


dance of green feed around the laying 
house. 

The profit on this flock is running 
around $1.50 per day over the feed cost 
in spite of the give-away price of eggs. 
As Mr. Spence said, “That beats cotton, 
don't it?” 


YUTTING the blame where it belongs, 
on us flock owners, how can we hit 
the mark of a profit making flock on de- 
pression prices? By producing more effi- 


ciently, by improving the quality, and by | 


studying our marketing. 

At a meeting several days ago, it was 
said that the farmer can and must in- 
crease his production per animal, per 
acre, and per man if he hopes to stay in 
business. Our farm flocks average less 
than 100 eggs per layer per year. That 
production can be stepped up beyond the 
average by any flock owner. There is 
no excuse for any of us not feeding a bal- 
anced ration, which is one containing 
enough milk or meat by-product to bal- 
ance the grain fed. Green feed is plenti- 
ful but more farm flocks lack this health- 
ful part of the ration than have it. We 
can feed at regular intervals and increase 
production at no extra expense. Also we 
can lower the cost of production not only 
by getting more eggs per hen, but by 
feeding more largely on home produced 
feeds. 

These times of little cash force us to 
make savings we didn’$ think we could 
make. We used to think that we couldn't 
crack corn in a burr mill for young 
chicks. This was because we did not have 
the screens to get out the fine stuff which 
was lost when fed in litter. This year 
we do our own cracking, and feed the 
scratch in troughs to prevent the loss of 
the meal, and still save screening. 


INCE January 1 we have received 
from 2 to 4 cents a dozen premium 
for our eggs, because we market only the 


normal sized ones, because they are clean, | 
On a 10 to 12-cent 


fresh, and infertile. 
market that premium runs from 20 to 
33'4 per cent which is worth going after. 
Also, we have averaged from 1 to 2 cents 
more a pound for broilers this spring be- 
cause they were healthy, fat, and milk 
fed. These few extra cents make a heap 
of difference in a month, and most of us 
can get a premium for quality. 

There is a market for any poultry 
product at a price. But the price nowa- 
days is not attractive for average eggs or 
average poultry. Also, if we produce this 
average grade of product there is little 
we can do in the marketing line to in- 
crease our returns. If we market soiled 
and questionable eggs, we can continue 
to trade them in at wholesale prices for 
low quality eggs and get in return grocer- 
ies at retail prices. In our section the 
stores have quit buying that kind of eggs 
unless you trade them out. However, 
they will still buy yard eggs which they 
know are clean, fresh, and infertile. pay 
more for them, and give you the cash. 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible; 


HAT men had their ears pierced 
for love? 
2. Whose bones were carried 
years by a wandering nation? 
3. What reptiles once interfered with 
the baking of bread? 
4. Before what mountain were sheep 
forbidden to graze? 
5. What man was given a dreadful 
choice, and what did he choose? 
6. Who saw a flying scroll in the sky? 
7. What fierce nation were driven out 
of their cities by hornets? 
8. When did a man win his freedom 
by losing a tooth? 
9. Where were lots cast for the life of 
a man? 


forty 


10. Who saw four carpenters in a 
vision? 
ANSWERS 
1. Exod. 21:5-6. 2. Josh. 24:32. 3. Exod. 8:3. 
4. Exod. 34:3. 5. Il Sam. 24:13-15. 6. Zech. 
§:1-2, 7. Josh. 24:11-12, 8 Exod, .21:27. 9 
Jonah 1:7-8. 10. Zech 1:20. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 
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BIG Magazine 


| 


PRICES SLASHED 


Here is an actual opportunity to make your 
dollar do double duty. Twice as much for 
your money is no small matter. You will 
find here a well balanced assortment of 
standard publications which are entertain- 





ing, instructive, enjoyable and in the 

widest variety, selected to meet the indi- 

vidual desires of every member of the 
family. 


Why Pay More? 


We have made it easy for you to subscribe—simply select the money 
saving club that you desire, fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your remittance TODAY. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN No. 6376 SPECIAL BARGAIN No. 6396 
Pictorial Review ......-..++-.+. 1 Yr Woman’s Home Companion ....1 Yr. 
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SPECIAL OFFER—Make Your Own Selection 


Make up your own club from the following list of popular maga- 

zines. Mark a cross (X) opposite any five magazines of your $ 
own selection and they will be sent to you one year and The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist for 16 months for anly............ 





OO American Poultry Journal ........ i Ye. OC) Home Friend .....ccccccce is vaesas eee 
O) The Country Home ....c.....ceeeee 1 Yr. T} Poultry Crfflture ..ccccccccces odenene 1 Yr. 
( Everybody’s Poultry Magazine....1 Yr. © Rhode Island Red Journal. .......... 1 Yr. 
CP) Berten Bibs .cccecsscoscncccece anet ae 0) Woman’s World ........ assaeeebedas 1 Yr. 
CU GemteWOMAN oeccncnsccccenscrcences 3 ¥r. 0 Illustrated Mechanics .............. 3 Ye. 
ULE. ne oot we OO Leghorn World ...... Sstmanacwals ical OR 
) Home: Circle .gs0.<6....ceveceseseces Sy, QO) Plymouth Rock Monthly ..........1 Yr. 
Te). Pemmanates Pasar Rmgaet «os ics ciccascaccckevabaccensede ee tcankeesaceus awald galuan an 16 Mo, 


Order your magazines from us and save one-third to one-half. 





Se 
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Industrial Unemployment Unjust 
Burden on Farmers 
F THERE ever was a class that had a right to feel 
indignant over the follies and stupidities of other 
classes of society, the farmers of America have that 
right today. ; 

Farmers have a right to say to the leaders of indus- 
try, labor, and finance: “Put your houses in order. Show 
that you have leadership and ability enough to do your 
part in the life of the nation. We have suffered long 
enough for your stupidities. Farmers are not com- 
munists nor even socialists. But unless the so-called 
‘great minds’ in business and industry prove that they 
can remedy the weaknesses and follies of our present 
capitalistic system, they need not be surprised to find 
the much discussed ‘conservatism’ of the America farm- 
er giving way to a growing radicalism.” 

I 

O EXAMINE the facts is to understand this rising 

tide of agricultural indignation and resentment. Of 
all sufferers from the present depression, it is the farm- 
er who suffers most unjustly. 

For the farmer, it will be observed, keeps right on 
producing no matter how low prices go. He does not 
“shut up shop” and go ona two-, three-, or five-day week 
in order to maintain prices. He keeps right on working 
full time—and as a result, industrial and city consumers 
everywhere get the benefit of constantly lowering prices 
on all farm products. 

Our industrial leaders, on the other hand, when a 
depression comes, not only cut down production, but 
they throw millions of operatives out of employment, 
and these unemployed must be cared for in unproductive 
idleness. This leads to two results :— 

1. The unemployed family is given just enough food 
to make out on, and even less clothing. And this, of 
course, penalizes the farmer as a producer of food and 
clothing and reduces his market. 

2. The people who are employed must provide 
through charity and taxation for relieving the unem- 
ployed and so become themselves less able to buy the 
products of the farm. 

So it is that the farmer, who contributes almost no 
appreciable “unemployment problem” to the country in 
time of depression, becomes a terrific sufferer from the 
widespread unemployment which our industrial leaders 
permit in American manufacturing, 

II 

UPPOSE manufacturers of cotton goods, for exam- 
/ ple, kept right on working full time regardless of 
prices, as cotton farmers do. Cotton goods would be- 
come abundant and cheap—so cheap that far more goods 
would be used. The farmer would at least get the bene- 
fit of cheaper clothing for his, family, even if cotton 
prices were not improved. Suppose manufacturers of 
automobiles, paints, lumber, stoves, radios, furniture, 
farm machinery, etc., kept right on producing at normal 
capacity and accepting whatever prices the market 
offered as the farmer does. Then prices of these things 
would drop somewhat in line with farm products and 
the farmer could continue buying all these comforts in 
about normal volume. But policies of restricted produc- 
tion—part-time work in many factories and complete 
shutdown in others—keep prices of manufactured goods 
out of line with farm prices. Hence the farmer has to 
stop buying, and then more factories close, there is more 
unemployment, and so the vicious circle goes on. 

The great leaders of industry and finance must them- 


selves work out some plan for avoiding the unemploy- 
ment and general business paralysis which now curse 
the country, or there will be an ever growing demand 
that government itself shall control industry. The farm- 
er suffers most unjustly from the bungling planlessness 
of these other classes, and he cannot be expected to con- 
tinue to defend our present industrial system unless its 
leaders show more intelligence in correcting these funda- 
mental defects. 


Let’s Boost Our State Fairs 
N SPITE of the depression, North Carolina, like 

South Carolina and Virginia, will hold a state fair 

as usual this year. October 10-16 are the dates just 
chosen for North Carolina. 

Many county and district fairs will be omitted, so 
there should be all the greater interest in our state fairs. 
Furthermore, in times like these it is a fine mental tonic 
to concentrate on excellence of achievement in some 
special field. And resolving to show something in com- 
petition with other farmers and breeders stimulates us 
to put forth our best efforts. 

We hope our farm and home agents in all our terri- 
tory will endeavor to send up to our 1932 fairs the finest 
exhibits ever seen. And we hope our men and women 
readers who cannot send exhibits will nevertheless plan 
now to visit their fairs. The farm family is entitled to 
some variety in the daily round of work, and a visit to 
a good fair will provide valuable instruction as well as 
recreation. 


An Idea From the State of Franklin 


6s LIKE the plan they had in the State of Franklin,” 
said T. B. Parker the other day. The*State of 
Franklin, it will be remembered, was set up by 
early settlers in what is now Tennessee, but did not 
gain permanence. 

“In, the State of Franklin,’ Mr. Parker went on to 
say, “they arranged to pay the governor and other state 
officers not in coin but in commodities—so many thou- 
sand coonskins a year.” 

It may not be practical to pay governors in coon- 
skins or cotton bales, but it would be well if the amount 
of salary varied with the variations in purchasing price 
of the dollar. A $5,000 salary in 1926 is equivalent to 
$8,000 now. It-is the increased purchasing power of the 
dollar which makes the tax burden so oppressive. 

To increase or decrease salaries just in proportion 
as the cost of living increases or decreases would be just 
to officials and a relief to the people. 


John Hathcock Has a Tax Plan 


OHN HATHCOCK has an original idea for solving 
the state’s tax problem—any state’s. He presented 
it the other day to Dr. Fréd Morrison, one of the 

foremost Southern tax experts. 

“T'll tell you a plan that will give the state all the 
tax money it needs,” Hathcock said. “All you need to 
do is to set up an income tax system like our system of 
taxing land. Let’s have a board of appraisers look at 
each man in the state and say: ‘We think you ought to 
earn such-and-such an income each year; therefore we 
put you down for that amount, and if you don’t make it, 
that’s your bad luck—you will have to pay on that basis 
anyhow.’ For example, they might say to you, ‘Dr. 
Morrison, with your education and training, we figure 
you ought to earn $15,000 a year; your tax will be as- 
sessed by this estimate.’ Furthermore, the state might 
guess on a man’s income possibilities some good year 
and then let the figure stay the same for ten years there- 
after—just as my farm down in Sampson County was 
assessed at boom prices in 1920, and has never been in- 
dividually revalued since. It is true a horizontal cut of 
25 per cent was made in 1922 on all real estate in the 
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Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
county but no inquiry has been made as to the real value 
of my farm since 1920.” 

The absurdities of our land tax system have seldom 
been better illustrated than in this comparison. A board 
of appraisers assumes that a farm ought to be worth a 
certain amount, and the owner must pay on this basjs 
even if he cannot sell it for half as much and even if 
it is operated at a loss rather than a profit. And the 
same valuation often holds through good years and bad 
—ten years or more at a time. 

Is it not plain that government must get away more 
and more from dependence on such unjust and unscien- 
tific sources of revenue and turn instead to increased 
taxes on incomes and inheritances and on luxurics? 


Let’s Have Some Fun! 


LAY more and live more. We have long advocated 

a live-at-home program. There is no phase of the 

live-at-home program more important than provid- 
ing home entertainment to make home life more enjoy- 
able. Yet recreation has been neglected more perhaps 
than any other phase of rural life. 

If properly conducted, recreation will help to build 
cooperation in the rural community; it will serve asa 
medium for bringing the people together. Perhaps far 
more important, it will serve as an agency for keeping the 
young people at home and on the farm. And by this, we 
do not mean that the older ones should be or will be 
neglected. Recreation programs should be so planned 
that everyone can take part. 

Realizing the great importance of recreation in the 
rural community and believing that there is an increas- 
ing need for it, we are inaugurating on page 15 a series 
of regular monthly articles supplemented by program 
material and party plans available to those who wish 
them. 

As a state 4-H club leader, Mr. Harrill has had a 
wide experience in planning recreation programs, and 
we feel that his regular suggestions in the paper will be 
a real treat. The supplementary material, prepared by 
our organization, will be prepared from a broad experi- 
ence and knowledge of farm conditions. 
live happier—and 


Let’s learn to play more and 


longer. 


Senator Morrison’s Tobacco 


HE tariff question is no longer just a party ques- 
tion. There are many high tariff Democrats and 
many low tariff Republicans. 

We should like to urge farmers in both parties to 
work for tariff policies that will open up more Euro- 
pean markets for farm products. Under present condi- 
tions, the rest of the world is trying to put up tariff 
barriers against American products as high as our own 
tariff barriers against their goods—and the farmer gets 
hit every time. 

A homely illustration is given by Senator Cameron 
Morrison of North Carolina. “On a trip to England,” 
he says, “I had to pay $27.35 to get into that country 
with $7 worth of North Carolina chewing tobacco. How 
can America find a market for its goods in the face of 
a condition like that?” 


‘6 2 ” 
The David Coker of Your County 
‘¢ E ARE all going down to see David R 
Coker’s seed breeding work at Darlington.” 
It was a group of college experts talking. 
And they came back with new ideas and the inspiration 
of contact with a remarkable agricultural leader. 
David R. Coker is one of the South’s great assets. 
No state is likely to have at any time many leaders of 
his type. (But in every county there is a chance for 
some man to be to his county about what Coker has 
been to his state. 
Maybe you or your boy might justly aspire to this 
sort of county leadership and service. 


“No” the Most Useful Word 


little publication, Word Study. Recently the editor 

asked a group of eminent people this question, 
“What English word seems to you the most useful in 
the language ?” 


Tit famous publishers, G. & C. Merriam, issue 4 _ 


In reply, more people voted for the word “No” than 
any other. All of which reminds us of what “John 
Ploughman” (Dr. Charles H. Spurgeon) said long ag? 
in John Ploughman’s Talks:— 

“Learn to say no. It will be of more use to you 
than the ability to read Latin.” 

There are few people in America today who cannot 
look back over the last ten years and see how much 
they would have been helped by “the ability to say 1° 
to some over-urgent appeal to sign on the dotted line or 
to buy something on the installment plan. Or “the i 
solvent plan,” as Hambone calls it. 


Yes, these celebrities ‘are probably right. “No” is 


probably the most useful word in the English langu pe 
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Keeps your home 
and buildings safe from 
falling sparks 














\5 Protects your buildings 
\| from weather, and properly 
grounded, from lightning 








Beraof NOW 


with 


GULFSTEEL 


GALVANIZED 


JSHEETS 


Easy to apply, either on new 
buildings or right over old wood 
shingles... but mighty hard to 
wear out. Finest quality steel, gal- 
vanized with a tight protective 
coating of pure zinc... Will last 
for years after ordinary roofing 
material has worn out. Your 
dealer has Gulfsteel Sheets, either 
corrugated, crimped or plain, in 
all weights and sizes. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


We will be glad to send you free booklets 
giving you valuable information on laying 
a steel roof. Write today. 
GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. B BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 





eletiie 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 


10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 
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Buy 
Advertised Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to 


Sell better goods at lower prices. 


Mite advertisers for catalogs 
sie information, Please men- 
‘on The Progressive Farmer 


and Southern Ruralist. 
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MORE “WE” STUFF 

A flea and an elephant walked side by side 
over a little bridge. Said the flea to the ele- 
phant, after they had crossed it: “‘Boy, we sure 
did shake that thing!” 

LIKE KIND 


te Motorist—“‘The police force of this town 
handles traffic like a bunch of morons.” 
Policeman—‘“‘I’m sorry, sir; but we have to 
act so the motorists understand us.”’— 
Pennsylvania Punch 


can 
Bowl. 


THE ANSWER 
An Englishman and an Irishman riding to- 
gether, passed a gallows. 
‘Where would you be,” 
man, “if the 


“Ridin’ 


asked the English- 
gallows had its due?” 
alone, I guess,” said the Irishman. 


INCONSIDERATE 
Jaywalker—*‘So many people 
autos while alighting from 
Street Car Official—‘Well, yes; but those 
people have paid their fares. It’s this run- 
ning over people who are waiting to get on 
that makes me mad.” 


are struck by 
street cars.” 


HER BESETTING SIN 
“My worst sin,” 
I spend hours 


she said sadly, “‘is vanity. 
a day before the mirror admir- 
ing my beauty.” 

“That’s not vanity, darling,” replied her 
friend; “that’s imagination.’’—Tit-Bits (Lon- 
don). 


SELF SUPPORTING 
“Well, old man, how are 
vith your poultry raising? 
expenses?’’ was asked a city beginner. 
“Not yet; but my hens have taken to eat- 
ing their own eggs, so I hope they 
supporting.” 


you getting along 


will soon 
become self- 


PASSING THE BUCK 
Doctor—“Well, Mr. Jones, tell your wife to 
take the medicine three times a day before 
and not to worry too much about her 
rheumatism. It is only advancing 
years.” 
Mr. J« 


time 


meals, 
a sign of 


ynes—*Would you mind calling in some 
and telling her yourself, doctor?” 


SHE BACKFIRED 

Doctor—“‘How in the world did you get such 
a black eye?” 

Patient—‘*My wife hit me with a rock.” 

Doctor—‘Your wife? That’s the first time 
I ever heard of a woman hitting anything she 
threw at!” 

Patient—“‘She wasn’t throwing at me. She 
was throwing at a neighbor’s cat, and I was 
standing behind her.” 


Hambone’s TMeditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
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_ CATCHING FISH IS A FISHHOOK 
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OME fish are caught 
on bent pins. Most 
anglers consider the pen- 


investment. 


Ethyl Gasoline. 


Ethy] is the right and scien- 
tific tool for the modern driving 
job. It is good, tested-quality b 
gasoline p/us Ethyl fluid. Inside 
the engine, the Ethyl fluid con- 
trols the power of the gasoline. 4 
It prevents uneven explosions 
that cause harmful knock, over- h 
heating, wear and tear on the 
engine and loss of power. 
makes gasoline deliver greater i 
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Us Comb’ 


nies spent for fishhooks a wise 
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You can run your car on reg- 
ular gasoline, but it will run 
better, and more economically 4 
in the long run, if vou use 


It 








Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 


for driving your car 


power with a smoothly 
increasing pressure that 
s° brings out the best per- 
formance of avy car. 

Ethyl Gasoline makes such 
an improvement in car per- 
formance and engine efficiency 
that nearly every car manufac- 
turer now offers high compres- 
sion engines designed to use 
Ethyl. It makes such an im- 
provement in older cars that 
already more people buy Ethyl 
Gasoline than any other brand 
of motor fuel. And remember 
that today its price is less than 
the price you paid for regular 
gasoline only a few years ago. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead 


, Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 
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The American 
Tobacco Co. 


Almost an “untouchable” subject 
in cigarette advertising 


.+- yet 7 out of 10 smokers inhale knowingly— 
and the other 3 inhale unknowingly! 


EALLY now—how often have 
you wondered why the subject 
of inhaling has been generally 
avoided in cigarette advertising? 
Why the mystery? Why the si- 
lence? We all inhale—knowingly or 
unknowingly! Each and every one 
of us breathes in some part of the 
smoke from our cigarette. 


Do you inhale? Lucky Strike has 
dared to bring up this vital question 
—for Luckies have the answer! 


Luckies assure you the clean, pure 
cigarette you want . . . because cer- 
tain impurities concealed in even the 
finest, mildest tobacco leaves are re- 
moved by Luckies’ famous purifying 
process. Luckies created that process. 
Only Luckies have it! 


“Fifty million smokers can’t be 
wrong!” 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection — against irritation — against cough 





0. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky 
Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 
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